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Restoration of the North Building at 
Shawnee Methodist Mission 


HE Kansas legislature of 1939 appropriated $15,000 for the res- 

toration of the North building of Shawnee Methodist Mission 
and Indian Manual Labor School. The work was completed last 
spring and the fifteen rooms, furnished as of 1845-1850, were for- 
mally opened to the public June 14, 1942. 

The Rev. Jerome C. Berryman was in charge of the mission and 
school when the building was erected in 1845. It was used as a 
dormitory and school where Indian girls were taught spinning, weav- 
ing and other domestic arts, and as the residence of Thomas Johnson, 
the founder and long-time superintendent, and other teachers. An- 
drew H. Reeder, first territorial governor of Kansas, later had his 
executive offices there. 

Little care was given the building after the school was closed in 
1862. By 1927, when the state acquired the property, rooms at the 
east end of the building, which originally corresponded with those 
at the west, had been razed and the remainder was in a dilapidated 
condition. Under the direction of Roy Stookey, state architect, and 
Charles Marshall, his assistant, the building was rebuilt. The west 
end was torn out and replaced brick by brick after a concrete foot- 
ing had been placed under the foundation. The two-story porch on 
the south was almost entirely rebuilt. Throughout, all original floors, 
mantels and laths, hand-made of native timber, were retained as far 
as possible. Walnut doors, pegged, not nailed, came to light when 
thick coatings of paint and varnish were removed. 

George Dovel, a graduate of the Kansas City Art Institute, super- 
vised the interior decorating and furnishing. In a search that carried 
him over much of eastern Kansas and western Missouri he secured 
the furnishings needed to make the restoration authentic. The 
furniture is genuinely antique, except a few desks and beds for In- 
dian students which were built by the museum project of the WPA 
from 1845 models. All the wallpapers also are reproductions of 
designs of the period. 

The North building was erected after the other two were in opera- 
tion. The West building, now used by the caretaker, was started in 
1839. The East building, now a museum, was begun in 1841. All 
have been partly or fully restored since the state acquired the prop- 
erty. 
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Shawnee mission was first established by the Rev. Thomas John- 
-son in 1830 near Chouteau’s old trading post, not far from present 
Turner, Wyandotte county. In 1839, Johnson began building on the 
present site in northeast Johnson county, and the school became an 
establishment of two thousand acres, containing the three large 
buildings and thirteen smaller ones, with an enrollment of nearly 
two hundred Indian boys and girls. 

For years the school was an outpost of civilization on the Western 
frontier. The Santa Fe and Oregon trails passed near its doors. 
Many of the great figures of the old West were entertained there. 
The first governor of the territory of Kansas established his office in 
the North building in 1854. The legislature of 1855 convened in the 
East building to pass the first territorial laws. For a time the insti- 
tution was headquarters for the Proslavery party and was the scene 
of many conflicts. During the Civil War the buildings were barracks 
for Union troops and in 1864 a battle was fought across the mission 
fields. 

Old Shawnee Mission is managed by the Kansas State Historical 
Society. Coéperating with the society are the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of 1812, the 
Daughters of the American Colonists and the Shawnee Mission In- 


dian Historical Society. 
Pictures of the North building and a number of the restored rooms 
appear on the following pages. 
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PRIVATE DINING ROOM OF THE JOHNSON FAMILY—The chair is a good 
example of the Hitchcock type, with original stenciling. There is a candle mould in the 
window. 

TEACHER'S BEDROOM—The walnut bed is covered with a hand-woven spread of 
the period. The center design is Washington on horseback. The chair in the corner is a 
Shaker rocker. 


BEDROOM FOR JOHNSON CHILDREN—The bed, table and washstand are walnut. 
Rugs are reproductions. 


BEDROOMS FOR TEACHERS AND TEACHER'S CHILDREN (Below)—Rugs are 
reproductions. The bureau is late American Empire. 
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DORMITORY FOR INDIAN GIRLS—The beds are reproductions. The two quilts 
are old; the coverlets are reproductions. 


LOOM ROOM—The rug loom was made by an early settler and has never left Johnson 
county. A yarn reel stands at the right of the loom. The large spinning wheel is for wool. 
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TEACHER'S BEDROOM—The rope bed came from Pennsylvania. The trunk be- 
longed to the Rev. Jesse Greene, one of the founders of the school. 


JOHNSON BEDROOM—The bed is maple, cherry and wa'nut, about 1835-1850, and 
the chest is walnut. The rugs are reproductions. 
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BEDROOM FOR TEACHER WITH FAMILY—The bed is cherry and was made be- 
tween 1835 and 1850. The walnut dresser, about 1840, has the top drawer fitted as a 
writing desk. The pan at right of fireplace held live coals and was used for warming beds. 
The walnut wardrobe is a good example. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE JOHNSON BEDROOM-—The door is of walnut held to- 
gether by wooden pegs. The maple bureau and the mirror over the cherry washstand are 
American Empire. The washbow! and pitcher are Bristol glass. 


CLASS ROOM FOR INDIAN GIRLS—The desks are reproductions. The teacher's 
desk is an original, of hickory and pine, with wooden pegs instead of nai_s. 
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The Story of a Kansas Freedman 
Edited by ALBerta PANTLE 
I. InrRopucTION 


HIS remarkable story of Larry Lapsley, a Negro slave who es- 
caped from the South during the Civil War and became a 
pioneer settler of Saline county, came to the Historical Society 
through George Robb, state auditor. As a boy Mr. Robb lived near 
Lapsley’s farm in a section settled largely by Swedish immigrants. 
“T remember him well,” Mr. Robb says. “He was a well set up 
and muscular man, six feet or better in height but slightly stooped, 
and he always walked with something of a shuffle. Because of the 
condition of his feet I never knew him to wear anything but over- 
shoes or gum-boots and he rode horseback a great deal. He was a 
genial, kindly man who by the force of his character had won the 
esteem and respect of all his neighbors.” 

Lapsley lived the life of an ordinary early-day Kansas farmer 
and had little to say about his youthful experiences. He was over 
thirty years of age before he learned to read and write. According 
to Mr. Robb he was taught by Mrs. B. F. Robinson, the wife of his 
nearest neighbor, in the kitchen of her home. She held there what 
is considered the first school in Liberty township. Larry’s favorite 
paper was the Police Gazette, to which he was a subscriber for many 
years. Mrs. Robinson protested that it was too vulgar for him to 
read but he always argued that it didn’t hurt him and couldn’t pos- 
sibly hurt anyone else because it came in a wrapper and no one else 
could see the pictures. 

Lapsley was a member of the neighborhood’s first Sunday school 
which was held in a school building near the Robinson home. After 
it was moved to another location, however, he never went again. To 
those who chided him he always said that he didn’t have the time 
to go but would start again “as soon as the busy season was over.” 
That time never came. It is Mr. Robb’s opinion that he attended 


1. B. F. Robinson was born in Mt. Vernon, Maine, April 27, 1832. He came to Kansas 
in 1858, settling first in Junction City, a year later in Saline county. On October 7, 1861, 
he enlisted in the Sixth regiment Kansas Volunteer cavalry and served until November 19, 
1864. After being mustered out Mr. Robinson returned to Mt. Vernon and was married there, 
March 238, 1865, to S. Adelaide Smith. The couple lived near Salina for five years and then 
moved to a farm two miles east and two miles south of present Assaria, Saline county. He 
died in Salina, August 5, 1909, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. C. H. Harne.—Salina 
Evening Journal, August 6, 1909; Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 
1861-'65 (Topeka, 1896), p. 183. 
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the first Sunday school only out of respect for the Robinson family, 
to whom he was deeply attached. 

It was in the Robinson home that Lapsley died December 13, 
1897, at the age of 57.2, He had never married and he left all his 
property to the Robinsons. It consisted of an “unincumbered farm 
of 119 acres, worth about $3,600, some stock and other possessions.” 
Two provisions of the will were characteristic. Lapsley asked to be 
buried “decently and respectably, but with no display or ostenta- 
tion,”.and he asked that his tombstone be “not an expensive one, the 
same being intended merely to mark my last resting place.” The 
requests were followed out in the Robinson family cemetery.® 

About twenty years after Lapsley settled in Kansas he told the 
story of his Civil War experiences to Lily Learned, a young relative 
of the Robinsons.* She wrote-it down verbatim without interrupting 
him to ask questions about dates, the spelling of proper names and 
without attempting to alter his diction or grammar. So far as it has 
been possible to check dates and locations, his memory appears to 
have been remarkably accurate. Except for the addition of some 
punctuation and other minor changes for the sake of clarity, the 
story follows as originally told. 


II. Larry Lapstey’s Srory 


I was born in Danville, Kentucky, March 7, 1840. I was raised by 
Samuel Lapsley.5 He owned my mother and sister. My father died 
before I can remember. When I was a little baby I remember 
mother taking me and spreading a cloth for me to sit on out of doors 
under the cool shade of the locust trees with my boy cousins, older 
than I, to watch me. One day as I was playing my sister and 
cousins wandered off and left me alone at which not finding any- 
thing to do, I took to creeping around. There was a very large well 
in the yard that used to most always be covered up, but as it was 
not covered and I for the want of having better to do creeped to the 
edge of this well, and laying down, was looking into the water in 


~which I saw my face and thought it was fine. My mother was in 


2. Salina Daily Republican-Journal, December 14, 1897; Salina Herald, December 17, 
1897; Salina Weekly Union, December 24, 1897, quoting the Topeka Daily Capital, December 
22; Salina Sun, December 18, 1897. 


3. Letter and transcript of will from —_ - Joy, probate judge of Saline county (June, 
1942); Salina Weekly Union, December 31, 


4. Lily Learned was the daughter of eae Renu, a brother-in-law of B. F. Robinson. 
5. A branch of the Lapsley family migrated from Virginia to Kentucky in 1795. Samuel 
was the son of a Presbyterian minister, Joseph B. and Sallie (Lapsley) eA his second 
wife. There were two children: Margaret, who married a Taylor and moved to Texas, and 
uel who married Mary Bronough. His widow — in Pleasant Hill, Mo., in 1904.— 
Neander M. Woods, The Woods-McAfee Memorial . (Louisville, 1905), pp. 129, 130. 
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the house doing her work and she happened to come to the door to 
see where I was. Seeing me at the well it scared her very much, 
but having presence of mind enough not to hollow, she slipped up 
and caught me and then hollowed. I can just remember how she 
scared me by catching hold of me so quick. 

Samuel Lapsley’s mother was a widow. She owned eight slaves. 
She was the mother of two children, a boy and a girl. The old lady 
always called me her boy as her two children were married and she 
kept me in her room from the time that I was born until her death, 
then willed me to her son Samuel. When she was dying she called 
me to her bedside and gave me to her son Samuel. Taking my hand 
in hers she told me to be a good boy and stay with Samuel. To 
Samuel she said, “Keep my boy as long as you live to remember me 
by.” Then to her daughter she gave my sister. My old mother 
went to Samuel along with me. She gave half of her slaves to one 
and half to the other with a lot of money, for she was very rich. 
Judging from my size, I think I was about eight years of age at the 
time of her death. My sister died when she was about eighteen 
years old. 

In a few years Samuel went through with the most of this prop- 
erty, all but me and my mother. He was a very fast young man 
and drove fast horses and by this he lost nearly all of his property. 
He moved to Missouri taking with him his all, myself and my 
mother and three of my cousins. When he landed at Independence 
he had only five dollars in cash. He was a Free Mason and he went 
to live with a man by the name of Horace Asbery, taking his slaves 
with him. Now this Horace Asbery was a Free Mason and was a 
rich farmer. Samuel lived with him one year, in which time he 
bought eighty acres of land in Jackson county near the Little Blue 
river ten miles from Independence. He took all his slaves and lived 
on his land three years, then sold his farm and moved down to 
Pleasant Hill, Cass county, and bought an interest in a livery stable 
in which I was always at work. While [I was] working in the livery 
stable my master run behind and one of my cousins was taken from 
him for a debt of $1,200. I went to live with his brother-in-law 
whose name was William Bunor,® in the year 1859. In the mean- 
time I knew what his mother had said about his keeping me as long 
as he lived. One day he said to me, “Larry, I want you to go over 
to my brother Will’s for a few weeks and do some work for him as 
he wants you.” Not thinking anything strange by this command, I 


6. The name evidently should be William Bronough. Samuel Lapsley woe Mary 
Bronough and William Bunor is described as his brother-in-law. See Footnote 6 
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readily obeyed but after four weeks had passed I came home, as I 
thought to my home, but found it was no more to be my home. I 
met some of the boys in the yard and they asked me how I liked my 
new home. I did not know what to say and at this they told me 
that I had been sold to his brother Will. I of course would not be- 
lieve them. I went into the house and was shown into the room 
where my master and his wife were. He was reading the newspaper 
and she was sewing or something of the sort. I shook hands with 
them and then in a few minutes, I asked him if he had sold me and 
he looked up and said, “No, Larry, I don’t want to sell you,” and 
that was all the satisfaction I could get. I then told him that the 
boys had told me that I had been sold. At this he got up and put 
his hands in his pockets, took his hat and left the house, and then I 
knew too well that I had been sold. I worked on the farm for Will 
Bunor until the fall of ’sixty-one. At this time the Union army was 
coming into Missouri. The old slave holders got scared and run into 
Texas with their slaves, my master with the rest.” 

My master started with us all on the 15th of December, 1861. I 
drove a four-horse team loaded with women and children, all of them 
were slaves. The women cried because they had to leave their old 
home. We were the balance of the winter getting to Texas. We had 
to travel slow and camp around for fear that the Union troops would 
capture us. We got to Bonum[Bonham], Texas,® in February. We 
camped a mile south of Bonum while my master went around the 
country hunting a place to hire his slaves. He hired me to a man 
by the name of Stancel who owned a whiskey distillery. This man 
lived seven miles north of east of Bonum and fifteen miles south of 
the Red river. I worked there the greater part of two years. When 
I went to work in the still house, there was an old man that worked 
there, seventy-three years of age. He was head distiller. His name 
was Uncle Jerry. He, also, was a Negro and a slave. I worked 
under him for three months. He then died and at his death I be- 
came head distiller for Mr. Stancel. After I had worked for Mr. 
Stance] for two years there was a great excitement about Gen. 
Blunt’s army coming into Texas, at which Mr. Stancel and lots of 
others got scared and sold their plantations and run back into 


7. Another reason for the removal of slaves from Missouri was the fear that they would 
escape or be stolen and taken into Kansas which had been admitted into the Union as a free 
state on January 29, 1861. In Cass county, which adjoined Kansas on the west, this danger 
would be especially great.—Hildegarde Rose Herklotz discusses this problem in her artic’ 
“Jayhawkers in Missouri, 1858-1863,’ in The Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, v. XVII, 
No. 4 (July, 1923), pp. 505-513, and v. XVIII, No. 1 (October, 1923), pp. 64-101. 


8. Bonham, Fannin county, Tex., is about eleven miles south of the Red river which forms 
the boundary between Texas and Oklahoma, then the Indian territory. 
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Texas.® Mr. Stancel sold his distillery to a man by the name of 
Merit Brisko ! and also his plantation and hired me to this Brisko 
to run the distillery as he had no one that could run it. I stilled for 
Brisko one year. By this time old man Stancel came back and took 
possession of his plantation again. Brisko then moved and had the 
distillery moved away down into Red river bottom. I went with 
him and helped him put up the distillery and then came back to Mr. 
Stancel’s. I left Brisko two weeks before my year was up. I stayed 
with Mr. Stancel the balance of this two weeks. Old man Stancel 
came to me one day and asked me if I was willing to stay with him 
another year. I told him I was. He said, “You will have to go see 
Kalas Kook because he has charge of all you boys.” I asked him, 
“Where do Kalas Kook live?” “He lives southeast of here seven 
miles. You may have my horse and see him and tell him that you 
are willing to stay with me and that I am willing to pay him as 
much a year for you as anyone else would pay.” 

In the meantime I will go back. Kalas Kook was a neighbor of 
this Bunor that owned me in Missouri. He started the year before 
us for Texas. He left part of his stock for Bunor to take care of. 
When Bunor came to Texas he hunted up Kalas Kook and gave him 
charge of all his slaves which he had hired out. Then Bunor went 
back to Missouri and enlisted in the Rebel army and got killed at 
Pea Ridge." 

I thanked Mr. Stancel and took his horse and went to do my 
errand. Kalas Kook was at this time sick in bed. He said to me, 
“You have been at Old Stancel’s long enough, by . You can’t 
stay there any longer. I have hired you to Jones.” “My boss said 
that I could stay with Mr. Stancel as long as I stayed in Texas.” 
“Tt don’t make a bit of difference what your boss said. I’m 
your boss now. I have hired you to Jones and when your time is up 
at Stancel’s I want you to go to Jones.” “Look a here, Mr. Stancel 
says that he will give you as much a year as any man.” “It don’t 
make any difference what Stancel says. You have got to go to 
Jones. You recollect that I am your boss now. You have got to do 
as I want you to. Jones don’t want you to do hard work. He wants 


9. According to Lapsley’s calculation, this would have been during the latter part of 1868, 
On August 22, 1863, Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt, with orders to “obtain possession of all the 
Indian territory to the Red river,” set out from Fort Gibson. He penetrated the Indian terri- 
tory as far as Perryville in the Choctaw nation and then turned and went east into Arkansas.— 
The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
— 1880-1901 (hereafter referred to as Official Records), Series I, v. XXII, Pt. I, pp. 597, 


10. The name probably should be spelled Briscoe. There was a man by that name livi 
near Bonham in 1865.—T. M. Scott to Stand Watie, February 1, 1865, in | Edward Everett Dale 
and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers . . . (Norman, Okla., 1939), p. 211. 


11. The battle of Pea Ri Elkh i i 
ck ie le o Ridge or orn, as it was known in the South, occurred in 
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you to be a wagon boss to make them keep things up right.” “Well, 
that is just what I don’t want to do.” “It don’t make any difference 
what you want to do. I have hired you to Jones and you must go 
there. He is going to start to Galveston in three weeks and he wants 
you to be there to be boss over the other Negroes to make them keep 
things up.” “Well, I must be getting back.” “Goodby, don’t forget 
to go to Jones when you time is up.” As I went to go his wife got 
up and followed me down to the gate and said, “Now, Larry, don’t 
pay any attention to what Mr. Kook says. He is cross to us all now. 
He talks worse to me than he has to you this morning.” At this we 
shook hands and parted. “Don’t forget to come and see us before 
you go to Jones’.” I told her that I would not and that was the last 
time I ever saw her. 

When I got home Mr. Stance] came out and said, “Well, Larry, 
how did you make it?” “Well, I did not make it at all. Kalas Kook 
is a fool, I believe.” “What did he say?” “I told him what you 
said and he said I had been at Old Stancel’s long enough and that he 
had hired me to Jones and that I was to go there when my time was 
up here.” “Did you tell him that I would give him as much as any- 
one else?” “Yes, I did.” “Well, I can’t help you then, Larry, if 
he won’t let you stay, because he has charge of all you boys, and I 
am sorry of that.” At this he walked into the house and I went on 
to the stable. There I met Tom, a cousin of mine. Tom before this, 
had been at me to start north and I had refused to go because it was 
very dangerous to go through the Indian Territory at that time be- 
cause old Gen. Muculler{[McCulloch] !* the rebel general that was 
tenting at Bonum had made a treaty with the Indians that they 
should not let anyone through the Indian Territory, white or black, 
without a pass from him. He gave the Indians $100 a head for 
everyone they caught going north and the Indians were watching 
day and night to catch the Negroes and whites that dared venture.'* 
I had told Tom of all this but he answered, “Well, now, Larry, I did 
not think you would be such a coward for there is some get through 
once in a while and we would stand as good a show as some of them 
that do get through.” “Why, Tom, you don’t know nothing about 


12. Brig. Gen. Henry E. McCulloch was in command of the Northern Sub-district of 
Texas with headquarters at Bonham.—Official Records, Series I, v. XXVI, Pt. Il, p. 188. 

18. Considerable research has failed to verify this statement. Annie Heloise Abel makes 
no mention of it in her carefully doc ted vol , ‘“Slaveholding Indians,’”’ although she 
does say that the Choctaws and Chickasaws, allies of the South, were extremely hostile to- 
wards the blacks during the latter part of the war. General McCulloch experienced much 
difficulty with deserters so it is possible that he made some sort of agreement with the Choc- 
taws for the return of his men captured in their territory. It is not likely that he offered 
them $100 a head. The North, which was considerably more affluent than the South, paid 
bounties ranging from $5 to $30 for the return of deserters.—Annie Heloise Abel, The Ameri- 
can Indian Under Reconstruction (Cleveland, 1925), p. 272; Ella Lonn, Desertion During the 
Civil War (New York, 1928), pp. 221, 222. : 
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this. There were eighty-odd white men started through all of them 
well armed and got way down to Boggy Depot ™* on their road to 
Fort Smith and then the Indians run onto them one morning and 
killed a whole lot of them and even captured the captain of the band, 
and out of all the eighty only twenty-eight got through to Fort 
Smith. The Indians brought all the rest back that they did not kill, 
and turned them over to Gen. Muculler and the home guards there 
and received their $100 a head.” “Well, I don’t know anything 
about that, Larry. I would rather die than stay here in Texas. We 
would stand as much chance as some that do get through.” 

As I rode up to the stable, I says to Tom, says I, “Tom, I am all 
ready now to go north, if you want to.” “What got you in the no- 
tion all at once?” “I have been over to see Kalas Kook. When 
Bunor left here he left us in care of Kalas Kook. He never said 
anything about that tome. He told me when he left me at Old man 
Stancel’s that I could stay with him until the war was over, or as 
long as I stayed in Texas. He then went and put us in the hands 
of Kalas Kook, one of the meanest men there ever was in Missouri. 
He has hired you and me to Jones and says when our time is out 
here we must go over to Jones because Jones is going to start south 
in about three weeks and I tell you, Tom, I am going to die before 
I go.” 

“Hurrah for you, Larry. I am glad to hear you talk that way. 
I’m with you. When will we start?” “Our time is out in two weeks 
and if we are going to go then will be our chance.” “Well, I tell 
you, Larry, I’m glad that Kalas Kook has stirred you up and when- 
ever you say start, I’m ready.” “Now, Tom, I tell you what we 
have got to do. We have got to try to lay up some provisions to 
travel on. We have got two weeks now to gather it up in. So when 
our time is out, instead of going south we will go north. But, Tom, 
we want to talk about this a little. There is no use for us to start 
unless we are determined to go through or die. Now the first thing 
that we have got to make up our minds to is this: That we will 
travel only in the night and not in any roads because you know 
that the Indians are as thick as bees over there and Old Price’s 
army—what’s left of it—are all along Red river and maybe we 


14. Boggy Depot, Chickasaw nation, was used during the Civil War as a supply station 
for the Confederate army in that region. Site of the town is in present Atoka county, 
oma, 


15. Gen. Sterling Price, following his raid in Kansas and Missouri in 1864, retreated 
south through Arkansas and the Indian territory into portiene ‘Texas. According to the 
diary of one of his men, Lt. Col. Lauchlan A. Maclean, Gen. Price's army was in the vicinity 
of the Red river in November, crossing it November 22 on the way to 
Records, Series I, v. XLI, Pt. I, p. 642. 
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can’t get through anyway.” “Yes, Larry, that would be the best thing 
for us to do and I am going to work saving up something for us 
to eat as fast as ever I can.” “Tom, I am going to show Kalas Kook 
that I am not going to do as he says. I would a great deal rather 
die in the Indian Territory than do what he wants me to do.” 
“Hurrah for you, Larry. I feel just that way myself and if you had 
listened to me we would have been in the Union army long ago.” 
“We had better stop talking because someone might hear us.” 

Our two weeks passed off and Old man Stancel came out and said, 
“Now, your time is out and just as soon as you get ready you go 
over to Jones just as Kalas Kook said. Larry, I hate awful bad to 
give you up but if Mr. Kook won’t let you stay we can’t help it.” 
“Yes, sir, Mr. Stancel, I am sorry that Kalas Kook is a fool myself. 
I always knew that he was the meanest man in Missouri anyhow, 
and I don’t know what my master left us in his hands for. He 
never told me that he was going to do that when he left here. If 
he had I would have talked against that you bet.” “Yes, it is a bad 
thing but we can’t help it.” “Well, it is about time that we were 
starting.” “Here,” Mrs. Stancel said, “Larry, I am sorry that you 
can’t stay with us, and if you ever get back from the south I want 
you to come and see us.” “Yes, mam, I will do it.” Then we said 
goodby and started out, not south as they think, but north. We 
traveled and got to the Red river that night but not in time to 
cross before day and so we had to lay in Red river bottom all day. 
We could hear the Indians and Price’s men yelling up and down the 
river but we kept very quiet until night. Then we built us a raft 
and rafted across the river into the Indian Territory.'® 

We traveled on that night into the Territory. Tom was very 
brave before we left Old man Stancel’s. After we got into the Indian 
Territory his courage failed him. He had always been a great talker. 
After we got into danger he kept lagging behind, sometimes as much 
as a hundred yards, and he being way behind me I would say, “Here, 
Tom, what are you doing way back there? Come with me.” “Oh 
yes, I am coming,” he would say and run up beside me, but in a 


16. The territory at this point was part of the Choctaw country. The Choctaws had con- 
cluded a treaty with the Confederate States on July 12, 1861. Slaveholders themselves, they 
were more in sympathy and remained more loyal to the South than any tribes of the territory 
who had made similar treaties. In the latter years of the war the Choctaw nation became the 
home of thousands of Secessionist refugees from the more northerly tribes who had largely 
reverted to the Union cause. With the exception of occasional raids by the Union troops, the 
nation was controlled throughout the war by the Confederate army who were dependent, for 
the most part, upon this region for supplies of grain and beef for the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment.—Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Corfederate States of 
America (Richmond, 1864), pp. 311-331; Abel, op. cit. 11; Report of the Commissioner 


Pp. 
of Indian Affairs . . . 1865 (Washington, 1865), pp. 252-260; Official Records, Series I, v. 
» Pt. Il, p. 858. 
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few minutes he would be way behind again. We traveled on until 
daybreak then concealed ourselves. We found that we were only 
about a hundred yards from some old Indian shanties, and there 
we laid the rest of the day. We could hear dogs barking all around 
us and making a great noise. The next night we started out again 
and I suppose that we had gone about two miles that night when 
a terrible big cloud came over in the west and darkened everything 
so we had to stop traveling. It commenced raining and rained all 
night. It was so very dark that all Tom and I could do was to 
stand up beside trees. It was so dark that we could not see each 
other two feet apart. As it began to get light we commenced to 
hunt for a place to hide that day. We found what we thought 
would be a good place but, when it cleared off, we found ourselves 
right in the heart of a big Indian village. The dogs were barking 
and the chickens were crowing, and we were very uneasy all day 
and was very glad when night came that time. As soon as it got 
dark enough for us to make a move we struck out again but it 
commenced clouding up again before sunset. Just as we got to 
traveling nicely this heavy cloud had got over again and made it 
so dark in that big timber that we could not see and it went to 
raining again and continued raining all night. We found ourselves 
surrounded by Indians again the next morning. We hid ourselves 
the best that we could and so we laid up that day in misery, longing 
to see another night. As soon as it “got dark enough we tried to 
travel again but fate followed us and it clouded up again, and went 
to raining. Tom began getting very much out of patience. 

Now, of course, the next morning we were not very far from 
the place we had stayed the day before. We were both wringing 
wet and had been for three days. It seemed that during those 
three days that it would clear up every day and cloud up and rain 
every night. Tom said, “Look here, Larry, we shall never get 
through this way. Why, just think, we have been here three days 
and we are not more than three miles from the river and everything 
that we have got to eat is soaking wet.” “Well, well, Tom, we can’t 
help that. It ain’t going to do for us to travel in the day time.” 
“Well, as long as it keeps clouding up this way we can’t travel in the 
night either and if we keep laying around this way we will get caught 
anyhow.” “Tom, you know what our agreement was before we left 
Texas, that we would do no traveling in the day time and travel in 
no roads but keep in all the woods that we could.” “Yes, I know 
that was our agreement but don’t you see that it keeps raining every 
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night and that we can’t travel.” “Well, what are we going to do 
about it?” “We can try and travel a little every morning when it 
is early.” 

“Tom, I don’t think that will do at all. Whenever we attempt 
that I think we will be captured.” “If we keep staying here we shall 
be captured anyhow. I think it would be a good plan to travel a 
little in the morning but it is just as you say about it.” “But I 
don’t like it at all.” And so we started off. 

It was daylight and we traveled about half a mile through the big 
heavy timber. It was very foggy but after awhile it cleared off, 
and in passing along there was a great big fellow stepped out from 
behind an old oak tree. He said, “Good morning, gentlemen. Are 
you traveling?” Tom, said, “Yes, sir.” Tom stopped and talked 
with him. I got about two hundred yards ahead of Tom while he 
was talking with that fellow. By this time it had cleared off and 
the sun was shining bright. I looked to my right and I was within a 
hundred yards of an old Indian shanty. Tom then stopped talking 
and run and caught me. I said, “Tom, what do you think of that 
fellow?” “Oh, he is all right.” “What! Do you think that he is 
all right?” “Yes, he is all right. There is a lot of them going to 
start out next Saturday night and besides that he says that we are 
on the right road.” “Well, I tell you, Tom, that I don’t like the 
looks of that fellow at all.” 

And so we traveled on until we got down to a creek where there 
was a little brush and a few scattering trees. I sat down on an old 
stump and Tom got down on his knees beside me and commenced 
telling me what this fellow had said to him. While we were talking 
there were two Newfoundland dogs came running right in between 
us and stopped right in front of us. I turned around and saw to my 
sorrow that we were surrounded by Indians. 

The Indian captain rode up in front of us and cried, “Whope 
there, boys. We've got you.” Tom hollowed out, “Yes, sir.” “You 
boys going to give up? If you are, lay down your arms and march 
out this way.” And he waved his hand to signal the way we should 
go. Tom unbuttoned his belt and threw down his pistol, knife and 
all and started off. By the way, we both had on U.S. belts. After 
he had got ahead five or six steps I started after him. I had my 
pistol and knife on me. I did not throw them down and by this they 
thought I had none. I had on a very long frock-tailed coat which 
covered them up. They marched us up to the house that we had just 
passed and while we were marching along I got it into my head that 
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I might in some way save my pistol. Tom and I were marching side 
by side and the Indians following us and talking as fast as they 
could in their own tongue. I thought that I might have a chance to 
get away from them yet and I had a very fine revolver. In case that 
I did get away, I wanted to save it so I thought that I would try to 
slip it out of my belt and drop it in the grass there, so if I got 
away I could come right there and find it. I took hold of it and had 
just got it out of my belt and there was an old Chaktauh [Choctaw] 
right behind me. I heard him say in a gruff voice, “Take your hands 
out of your bosom.” I looked behind me and he had his old rifle 
leveled at my head. I dropped my pistol and walked on but they 
saw it fall and one of them got down from his horse and picked it 
up and it created a terrible jabbering among them. They marched 
us up to the house and gave us something to eat, such as they had: 
a little corn bread, sour milk and beef. After we had eaten they 
commenced searching us and put chains on us. They got some old 
Mexican silver dollars from me and from Tom they got some Con- 
federate scrip. After searching us they marched us into the house 
and guarded us day and night. For about a week they kept us 
chained together and kept our hands chained so we could scarcely 
use them to eat. They would take turns watching us. They kept 
us in a room with a little turning and the door locked. One would 
set half of the night and then the other would come. If there ever 
was a time that I wanted to die, then was the time. The Indians 
would pour in to see us and have their big dances. For about two 
weeks I was sullen and saucy to the Indians. 

One night when ihey were having a big dance and lots of stray In- 
dians were there, it seemed as if half of them were drunk. They 
had got whiskey somewhere. There was one of them got to jump- 
ing around and run to Tom and said, “You, d—— you, trying to get 
to the Yankees.” Tom just looked at him and smiled and did not 
say anything and so the Indian came over to me and said, “You 
tried to get to the Yankees, too.” I jumped up from my seat and 
said, “You are a liar, sir.” At which the Indian jumped back from 
me and the guard jumped and grabbed his gun and said, “Hold on, 
hold on!” and raised his gun on me. I looked at him and hollowed 
out to him to shoot and not stand there and talk about what he was 
going todo. “Shoot.” He put his gun down and said, “Oh! I know 
how you feel but the easier you can be the better it will be for you. 
Yes, I know how you feel because I have been there myself.” 

He then came and sat down beside me and commenced telling 
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what a time he had when he was captured by the Yankees. I was 
in hopes when he raised his gun that he would shoot me but he sur- 
prised me. I had become crazy mad and death would have been 
acceptable. They kept us chained together for nearly two weeks 
and after that they took the chains off of our hands and let us have 
separate chains on our legs in the day time but at night they would 
chain us together again with a big log chain, one end of it chained 
to one of Tom’s legs and the other chained to one of my legs. This 
would be done every night at bed time and then we would carry our 
separate chains in the day time. They would guard us around all 
day. One day about a week after I had been taken prisoner this 
black fellow that had betrayed us came into the room where we were 
sitting and said, “Good morning, gentlemen. I expect that you men 
think that I told on you, but I didn’t. The children told on you. 
They saw you passing by and went and told. I didn’t do it.” And 
so he went on talking with Tom. I never spoke to him. I felt more 
like killing him than talking with him. He talked and laughed with 
Tom for awhile then he went out and then the Indians came in. 
There were no Indians in the room while he was there. They were 
using him fora spy. After his visit we could see him running around 
but he did not come in to see us very often. I have seen the Indians 
running around outside striking this spy over the head with their 
revolvers and he telling them in the Indian language to quit striking 
him, and I used to wish that they would shoot him. 

One day they sent this spy whose name was Moses into the forest 
to get a load of rails and they sent me with him. I was willing to 
go with him because I was tired sitting around in the house. When 
we got down into the woods he commenced a great conversation 
about the Indians. He kept telling their nature or rather he claimed 
to be. He said to me, “Look a here, man, if you all want to get 
away from here why if you just start out east over here, why there 
is a terrible big forest and there is no man that can ride through it. 
And if ever you could get in there you would be safe. The Indians 
would never follow you in there.” I said that I had run off enough. 
I wished that I hadn’t started away from home, that my object was 
to get back to Missouri. I left Texas because I did not like it and 
I wanted to get back home. He said, “If you boys want to get away 
you just want to go out that way.” I said, “No, I like this country 
and I believe that I will stay here. It puts me in mind of Missouri.” 
He said, “This is a pretty country, sure.” And of course I agreed 
with him and he talked on, but I said no more. We went back to 
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the house with the rails and I was satisfied that he had not got any 
information from me about anything. 

The Indians mostly lived on corn bread. They had little steel 
mills fastened up to trees where they ground their corn for each 
meal. After we were given separate chains we were put to work 
grinding their corn in these little mills.. One day Tom and I were 
grinding there. I said, “Look a here, Tom, we have started and I 
haven’t given up yet. If we can get the least chance let us start 
off again.” Tom said, “Larry, don’t you know that we can’t get 
away from these Indians?” “TI tell you, Tom, if I ever get the least 
chance, I am going.” Tom said, “If you ever make a move from 
here I believe that they will bring you back. Don’t you see that 
they have those Newfoundland dogs here yet and that old dog looks 
as if he knew about as much as a man.” “Yes, I know that, but if 
I ever get a chance, I’m going.” “Well, if you think that you can, 
get away and go, but I believe that those Indians will bring you 
back.” So Tom and I stopped talking. 

I was satisfied that Tom was whipped and that he would never 
try to get away, and so I made no more talk with him on that sub- 
ject. I was determined that the first chance, however small, I 
would try to get away and as I have said, I was very stubborn and 
mulish with those Indians. Tom got so he would laugh and talk 
with them and by being so he got more privileges than I did. He 
could remove the chains from his legs and run foot races with the 
Indians and slip them on again. On the other hand, mine were so 
tight that they made my legs sore. I saw that Tom had so much 
more liberty than I did that I commenced getting uneasy, thinking 
that he might get away before I did and I knew that if he did get 
away that I never could. I resolved to change my action and act 
friendly with the Indians. I commenced talking and laughing with 
them although it was nothing but a forced laugh. I saw that it 
was having considerable effect and that gave me courage and so I 
pitched into talking in earnest. The Indians commenced getting 
very much attached to me. Before this they would watch and follow 
me every time that I stepped out of doors, with their guns ready. 
After I got to talking they would let me go out of doors without 
following me and that was a great relief to me. 

I commenced to study how I could get my chains loose. There 
was a lot of Indian hatchets laying around in the yard. The Indians 
got so that they would allow me to go down into the woods a hundred 
yards from the house without following me with their guns. They 
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might come to the gate, but after a little they got so that they did 
not come out of the house so I took advantage of this and got one 
of those old hatchets. When I went out into the woods one time I 
took it with me and laid it by a big oak tree and hurried back and 
went into the house and commenced laughing and talking to the 
Indians. Tom nor the Indians had no idea what I had done. I felt 
more like laughing at the moment than I had since I had been in 
prison. Although I had my chains on I felt as though I was free 
and from that hour I commenced watching my chance to get away. 

Time went on and I kept talking and gaining the confidence of 
the Indians as much as possible. There was a great deal of rain 
at that time. After I had been there nearly four weeks the Indians 
were having a big dance and that night there came up a terrible 
big rain storm. The thunder and lightning is terrific in those moun- 
tain countries. The Indians were having a big time in the house. 
Tom seemed to be enjoying it very much with his chains on but 
they did not any of them know what was in my head. The Indian 
that was guarding that night was a Cherokee. His name was Niel 
Bean. He was setting back clapping his hands and laughing and 
the Indians were talking in their own tongue when I jumped right 
up in the excitement and I ran over to this guard and said, “Look 
a here, I want to step out awhile. It is raining awful, but I want to 
go.” He said, “Well, go ahead but hurry back.” 

He went on with his talking and I stepped out into the rain and 
hurried off down to my tree where I had left my hatchet. It was 
very dark but I found my tree and hatchet where I had laid it. 
There was a lapring inside of the lock where it went around my 
leg. I caught up my hatchet and opened that lapring and took the 
chain off from me and threw it, lock and all, as far as I could. 
When I started this time it was pouring down and the lightning 
was cracking around through the mountains and it looked like the 
whole mountain was covered with water. I ran as fast as I could 
through the brush and I had got about four miles east the way this 
black fellow had told me to go and instead of striking that great 
timber that he had told me about I struck a big prairie and before 
I got there the clouds had broke away and the moon shone bright. 
When I stepped out of the timber I could look all east of me and I 
could see nothing but prairie as far as I could see and that was that 
great forest that black fellow told me about. When I came out I 
could see no timber ahead of me. I started out into the prairie in a 
southeasterly direction. When I had gone about two hundred yards 
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from the timber I heard horses’ feet striking the stones a little south 
of me. I supposed there was a road over there and somebody travel- 
ing along the road and so I laid down and tried to catch a glimpse 
of who it was but I could not see anyone. I got up and changed 
my course and started in a northeast direction. I was on a big hill. 
I went down this hill to the head of a little creek. After I had got 
about half of a mile from the place where I had laid down I looked 
back on the big hill and I saw the Indians coming over the hill on 
horseback and I made up my mind that I was a goner. Here I 
was out on this great prairie and there wasn’t a tree standing here, 
and not enough timber to amount to anything. I knew that it was 
no use to run because I had nowhere to run to. There was a little 
patch of hazel brush a little ahead of me. I suppose that there was 
about an acre of it. I went into this. I went to the south side of it. 
By this time the Indian and his dogs were about two hundred yards 
behind me and so I just laid down in the edge of this patch of brush. 
When the dogs got in about a hundred yards of me they left my 
tracks and went down into the center of this patch of brush but the 
Indian kept a straight course and stopped his horse right by my 
side. By this time the dogs were making the brush crack just behind 
me and this Indian was setting on his horse so close to me that I 
was afraid he would step.on me. He was looking over into the 
brush with his gun acrost his knee. All at once he hollowed, “Oh 
yes, Larry, come out.” The dogs were working to the east side of 
the patch so the Indian struck out expecting to see me run out on 
that side and the dogs came out and took a long circle southeast of 
me, the Indian following them. When they got about two hundred 
yards from me I crept down the bank of the creek and waded down 
the creek until I got to the mouth where it emptied into a little 
river. I crossed that river that night and traveled on down the north 
side the balance of that night. Day caught me way down the river, 
I don’t know how far, but at not a very good place to conceal my- 
self. I got to a patch of sumac brush and thought I would hide 
myself there that day but my mind bothered me so that I could not 
stay there so I jumped up and went back up the river about a 
quarter of a mile where the banks were very high and steep and got 
under the bank. I was setting there about the time the sun rose. 
I remember that it was a bright, clear morning and I was thinking 
what a close call I had had the night before. I was wringing wet 
and had been so all night and while I was thinking about it I heard 
a stick break up on the bank behind me and so I turned my head 
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and there that Indian was on his horse, the same that I had seen 
the night before. The dogs had passed and I did not hear them. 
He was looking ahead at the dogs which had gone down to the 
sumac patch. As soon as he had got far enough away so that I 
dared to move I got down into the water and traveled up the river 
about a hundred yards. 

When I got up the river apiece I come to some willow bushes that 
grew over the water and I got down under those bushes in the water. 
In a few minutes I was surrounded by Indians on both sides of the 
river. I could see them walking and riding up the river, looking 
into the drifts. The bank of the river, where I was, was nearly 
straight up and down and about twenty feet high. I could hear the 
horses’ feet on the high bank and the Indians driving on their dogs. 
On the other side I could see them running around bareheaded with 
their guns, looking in the brush piles after me and once in awhile 
looking across the river at the Indians in front of me. I happened 
to look up the river and there was the same old Indian that I had 
seen the night before standing about a hundred feet from me looking, 
as I thought, straight at me. I felt sure that he saw me. He was so 
close that I could tell that he had my revolver in his belt. I fell 
back with my head against the bank up to my neck in water ex- 
pecting to hear him hollow, but, as good luck would have it, he un- 
doubtedly did not see me as he made no noise. I was very careful 
not to raise my head from under those bushes that day. All day I 
could see the squaws riding with the rest, hunting for me, and so I 
laid there all that night and next morning I saw that the Indians 
were around there, if anything, a little thicker than the day before. 
I saw them riding and driving their dogs until about three o’clock. 
I stuck to my hiding place until about twelve o’clock the second 
night when I heard a lot of big gray wolves howling around and I 
took it for granted that there were not any Indians close so I ven- 
tured to come out on the opposite side of the river. 

I traveled down the river about a mile then crossed the river and 
struck out for the mountains north. I got to the mountains just as 
day was breaking and went to hunting me a hiding place. I found 
a place that I thought would do for I had made up my mind that I 
would not try to travel in day time again. I was about as uneasy 
in the mountains as I had been the day before in the water because 
I was right close to a lot more Indians. The dogs were a barking 
about a hundred yards from me and I was afraid they would get 
onto my track and run onto me again. ,I made out to stay there 
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that day but I was very glad when night came once more and as 
soon as it got dark enough for me to travel I struck out again and 
got to Pine mountains about midnight and traveled a little ways 
into the mountains. This made four days that I had not had any- 
thing to eat. When I went into the water the first day I had about 
two hands-full of corn in my pocket and I laid in the water until 
the corn sprouted. I put my hand into my pocket to get some of it 
and there was sprouts on it half an inch long. 

The night that I got to Pine mountains the moon was shining 
bright and the mountains did look very pretty. I stopped and sat 
on an old log to rest a little. While I was sitting there I heard a 
terrible noise ahead of me and in a minute out came a big deer and 
after it came a big black wolf. When the deer got to me it changed 
its course and went to the north but the wolf kept coming right 
toward me. I sat there and looked at him until he had got within 
a few yards of me and then I raised up and threw a stone at him 
and hollowed. When I threw the stone at him he just raised up 
and stood on his hind feet. The moon was shining bright and he 
just glistened and looked like a black pony. I went to laughing and 
he got down and went running back as fast as he could. I sat there 
a little while and then I started on again. 

I reached the highest part of Pine mountains that night. I found 
out that I had got away from the Indian settlement from the sound 
of the chickens crowing, which seemed a good ways off. I made up 
my mind that when I saw so many wild animals running around so 
thick that there could not be many Indians near. So I struck out 
to travel in the day time again. Before this I had not traveled any 
in the day time but had laid by until night. My object was to keep 
in all the heavy timber that I could and to keep out of all roads. I 
went down into the bottom that day between the Pine and Oak 
mountains. I had got into some heavy timber and struck a due 
north course. Before I had been traveling northeast. This timber 
was very thick and the first thing that I knew I came to a road. I 
heard Indians talking and when I peeked out I saw some Indian 
soldiers. This was on the Fort Smith and Bog[g]y Depot road." 
If I had been two or three minutes sooner I would have been caught 
again for I would have run right into their arms. I dived my head 
in until I thought that they were far enough past for me to come 
out then I run across the road and struck out as fast as I could for 
the Oak mountains north, which was about a mile from there. 

17. The Fort Smith and Boggy Depot road was used extensively by the Confederate 
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The Oak mountains were higher than the Pine mountains and it 
was hard work for me to climb on account of the stone which was 
very large. As I was going up the mountain I heard something 
rattle the leaves and when I looked I saw that it was a centipede. 
It was about sixteen or eighteen inches long. It was brown and had 
a hard shell. It had two rows of legs with sharp claws. I had my 
stick on him and it coiled up onto it and the way it made the 
splinters fly was a sight. I held it with my stick until I mashed its 
head with a stone. I went on up the mountain until I reached the 
top. I got upon a large stone and could look back the way I had 
come. I saw a lot of cattle between the two mountains with the 
Indians herding them. While I was there I thought that I would 
take off my coat and dry it, and try and get rested as I thought that 
I was safe. I examined my corn that was in my pocket. By this 
time I commenced to be very hungry. I took the corn out of my 
pocket and it had all grown together and the sprouts were about 
three inches long. I thought that I would lie down and rest but I 
could not do it. While I was sitting there, there was a big drove of 
wild turkeys came up and I looked at them pretty wistfully, but I 
could not ketch one for my strength was almost gone not having 
anything to eat for five days except a little of this sprouted corn, 
and besides I had not had any sleep since I started out, but I jumped 
up and put on my coat and started out north over the mountain. I 
traveled on, the most of that day, in the mountains. I thought that 
I would travel day and night now. 

That day I got out of that tier of mountains and crossed to 
another tier. That night following I got very sleepy. As I was go- 
ing over the mountain there was a large ledge of stone and a little 
after sundown there was a very large catamount jumped out from 
behind a pile of stone. The mountain was very steep where he 
jumped out. As he came out he jumped on a large round stone and 
set it to rolling down the hill after him, and though I was very 
hungry and faint I just laid down and rolled and laughed to see 
that catamount and stone rolling down the hill. The catamount 
probably thought it was I coming after him. But it was fun, I can 
tell you. I went on. In about three hours after that there came up 
a very dark cloud. It got so dark up in the mountains that I could 
not see to travel. I came to a place where the leaves were piled up 
very thick and I thought that I would lie down there and rest. When 
I lay down on the leaves I felt something moving under me and I 
got up quick too, I can tell you. I have an idea that it was either 
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young wolves or young bears. I started on again but had not gone 
a great ways until it commenced thundering and lightning and rain- 
ing, and heavy thunder it was too, I tell you, and the water just 
poured down in a sheet, and the lightning struck all around there. 
I stood up by a tree. It rained for about two hours. After it ceased 
I started down the mountain. Of course I was wringing wet and 
had been since I had left prison. 

I got out of the mountains into a valley a little before day, and I 
got so terrible sleepy that I thought I could not go any farther with- 
out sleeping. The mosquitoes were very thick there. I concluded 
that I would lay down and cover my head with bushes so that I 
could sleep a while. So I went to work and broke a lot of bushes 
and covered my head. I laid down by a tree. My object was to 
keep the mosquitoes off while I was sleeping. I got my head covered 
up and got to dozing off a little when I heard some leaves rattling 
not far from me. It sounded like someone walking. This noise kept 
getting closer to me all the time so I threw the bushes off my head 
and behold it was a big wolf. He had got within a few rods of me 
and was looking at me. If I had raised up probably he would have 
jumped on me, but I hollowed at him. He just trotted around me 
but did not appear to be any ways excited. I got up and went to 
traveling again because I saw that it would not do for me to lay 
there. Not long after this day commenced to break. 

That day about three o’clock when I was traveling through the 
woods I run on to another Indian shanty. I came within a hundred 
yards and looked and I saw an old Indian sitting on the fence with 
his back to me. He seemed to be looking into the house so I struck 
out north because I was afraid that he would turn around and see 
me. I traveled on the balance of the day and the next day I crossed 
the Canadian river. I was walking with a stick when I crossed 
the river. It was near waist deep and stony bottom. While I was 
crossing a terrible fish came tumbling over the stones, nearly as 
big as I was. After I got across the river I could not travel more 
than a quarter of a mile without sitting down and resting. I kept on 
that way until I got to Norfork [North Fork Town].!* The day 
that I got to Norfork I found a lot of wild hogs and cattle.® There 
was not anyone there or anyone within fifty miles. It was at that 


18. North Fork, commonly called North Fork Town, was in the Creek nation. It was 
located on the North Fork of the Canadian river near its juncture with the Canadian. 
present town of Eufaula, Okla., is near the site of the old Indian village. 


19. During the latter years of the war the Canadian river bottoms became a re oe 
wild animals. This was due to the abandonment of livestock by the Indians who 
forced to leave their homes and to the absence of hunters in this section —John N. Edweeds 
Shelby and His Men . . . (Cincinnati, 1867), pp. 468, 464. 
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time a deserted Indian village.” There were even wild dogs there. 
I hunted up my quarters. The winter before the Union soldiers 
had their quarters there so I was lost. I did not know where I was. 
There was a large building there and I took that for my quarters. 
This building was the largest house that was in the town. The 
floor was covered with paper. I expected to die there because I did 
not know where I was. I laid around on the paper and would some- 
times walk out a little piece. I was getting very weak then. I could 
not walk more than ten steps without resting. 

Every night the large wolves would come into town and run all 
the other creatures out. When they would come they would sound 
just like a brass band. I was completely lost for my aim had been, 
when I left Texas, to go to Fort Smith. I had been at Fort Smith 
before but being captured by the Indians had got me lost. 

After I had been there two days I commenced thinking that I might 
ketch one of those wild hogs for they had got to coming into the 
houses to sleep to protect themselves from the wolves. I picked out 
a house to ketch one in. This house had been a smoke house. I 
went there and fixed a door so that I could fasten in my hog, if I 
got it. I went there morning after morning but there was nothing 
there. I was very near starved. Had not had anything to eat yet. 
One morning when I had nearly given up I thought that I would go 
and look anyhow, and when I got there, there was a big hog in the 
house. I fastened him up as quick as I could. I did not know 
how I was going to kill him and that was the next thing to study over. 
There was some large cannon balls laying around there. When I 
got that hog fastened up he was very courageous and so I was in a 
study how to kill him. I looked like a poor object to try to kill him 
because I was almost a skeleton. I got a couple of those ten pound 
cannon balls and thought that maybe I could knock him down stand- 
ing outside of the door. I threw one of them and hit his nose and 
made it bleed and also made him mad. So I threw again and it was 
like the first. It made him still [more] furious. I saw that I could 
not do anything with him that way so I thought of some other way 
to kill him. I got inside of the house where the hog was. 

There was a box bed where some of the soldiers had slept and this 
house had also been used for a smoke house. When I got in, I got up 
on this box bed, and up over head there was a lot of sticks that had 


are records of Union — havi through North Fork Town but it is 


There 
doubtiul whether they maintained h for any appreciable length of time. 
There was never, at any time d = war, @ rar a euficent force stationed at Fort Gibson, held 
uring the war, seul into the territory south of the Arkansas 


by the Union army, to sustain 
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been used to hang the meat on. I thought that I would take one of 
these and knock him down. While I stood on the bed the hog got 
back as far as he could so I made up my mind that I must kill him 
and not let him get away. I took my stick and got down off the bed. 
I went walking up toward the hog with the stick in my hand. I 
struck him across the nose and he throwed up his head and went 
for me. There was a center post in the room and I backed behind 
that. When the hog came, instead of hitting me, he hit the post. 
When he struck the post he wheeled around and run under the bed 
and I followed him up and fastened him in with a board. When he 
got under the bed it was so narrow that he could not turn around. 
I thought, at this, that I had done a big thing. I then sat down to 
rest before I could kill him. While I was there I found an old axe 
that had been used for a meat axe and also the half of a case knife. 
I took this old axe and knocked off a couple of boards from the top 
of the bed so I could get at the hog. He was wedged in there so 
close that all I had to do was to hammer him in the head until he 
was dead. After I killed him the next thing was how I could get 
him out of there. Before I attempted to get him out, of course, I 
must have a fire. 

In this house where I was staying General Blunt had had his head- 
quarters. As I have said there was lots of paper there. I went to 
hunting for some matches and I found three so I went to strike up a 


- fire. I tried two matches and neither of them would burn but the 


last match struck fire and so I built up a fire. With the case knife 
I stripped off a piece of the hog’s skin from his ham and cut off a 
piece of meat about as large as the palm of my hand. I drove up 
a couple of sticks and hung up a little piece of meat over the fire. I 
took one bite, for you may be sure I was too near starved to wait 
until it was done. Taking one bite nearly killed me for it felt like 
a rock in my stomach. It was three hours before I could take an- 
other bite. I worked until I got my hog skinned and cut up and 
out from under the bed and barbecued, as the Indians call it. I 
cut it up, the hams and shoulders, and barbecued or cooked it by 
means of hanging it up over the fire on my two poles. I then took 
it to the house I was staying in and left the rest for the wolves to eat. 

The house that I had took for my quarters was a very large well- 
finished house with cupboards and pantries. It was a story and a 
half high and had been a very fine house. I expected to die there. 


21. General Blunt, in his report to Maj. Gen. John M. Schofield from Perryville, Choctaw 
pare. , Anau 27, 1863, speaks of capturing and destroying ‘‘quite a large amount hg cloth- 
ing L A the, Confederate depot at North Fork Town.—Official Records, Series I, v. XXII, 

“DP. 
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I made a bed of paper and every night I had plenty of music be- 
cause the wolves were so very thick. I expected to live on the hog 
that I had killed as long as I could. I was so weak and low that I 
could only eat a little at a time and it would be two or three hours 
before I could eat any more. Every day I could eat a little more 
and the third day after I had killed the hog, early in the morning, 
I heard a hog squealing out south of the house. I jumped up as 
fast as I could and went to see what was the matter. When I got 
where I could see, I saw that it was a lot of wolves killing a hog. 
By the time I got there they had him dead and all his innards out. 
I drove the wolves away. The young ones run as fast as they could 
but the old ones were very stubborn about giving up their hog. They 
backed off very slow and sat within a few yards while I was taking 
some of the meat. I cut off one ham and carried it back to the 
house. As I left the hog the wolves came up to get what was left. 

After I commenced to eat I became weaker. I got so weak the 
third day after I got something to eat that if I was lying down I 
could scarcely get up. I continued getting weaker for four days 
and then I commenced to gain a little. After I had gained strength 
I commenced trying to walk out a little. In the beginning I could 
not walk more than twenty yards until I had to set down and rest 
a good deal longer than it took me to get there and then I would 
get up and go back to the house. 

While I was in Norfork there was a very fine greyhound that 
got very gentle to me and would lay at the door of the house where 
I stayed. There were a lot of dogs there but they were all very 
wild but this one. I used to feed him some of my meat once in 
awhile. I was in Norfork twelve days before I got strong enough 
to leave. There was a very nice spring in town. I used to take my 
stick and walk out there and get a nice cool drink of water. After 
I got strong enough to think of moving on I walked out a quarter 
of a mile and turned and came back without resting. I concluded 
to start the next day. I took off a pair of drawers and took them 
down to the spring and washed and dried them. I tied the legs of 
the drawers together and put in each leg some of the meat I had 
barbecued. The next day when I started I saw a dim old road 
leading north. It was where the army had been traveling.” I did 


22. This was probably the Texas road. It extended south from Fort Gibson, crossed the 

Canadian river near North Fork Town, then proceeded south and west to Perryville and 

Depot. It was a busy thoroughfare ome the 1840's when emigration to Texas was 

. f troops during the Civil War.—Grant Fore- 

man, ‘Early Trails Through Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, v. III, 
No. 2 (June, 1925), p. 117. 


at its height and was used for the transportation o 
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not know where I was but I wanted to go north so I started. With 
the meat flung over my shoulder and my stick in my hand I started 
out on this road. I tried to get that dog to follow me but he would 
not leave town. I traveled about twenty-five miles that day. About 
dark I happened to get to an old log house on the prairie and I 
stayed there all night. Next morning I got up and struck out on 
this old road. I traveled all the next day and about sundown I 
looked ahead of me and saw some heavy timber so I hurried up as 
fast as I could, very curious to see what it was. I got there about 
dark and right in the edge of this timber was a large house. It 
looked like there had been a battle there because the house was all 
shot to pieces. I stayed in that house all night. Way in the night 
I heard bells ringing and chickens crowing and I was wondering all 
night where I could be. Next morning I made up my mind that I 
would find out. I did not know whether I was out of danger or not 
but I knew if I wasn’t I never would be, so started out down the 
timber. 

When I got about a quarter of a mile I came to a big river. All 
up and down the river were Indians, fishing, hunting and running 
around. When I got within about two hundred yards of the river 
I saw an Indian woman running a skiff across the river to the side 
I was on. She got to the bank long before I did and got out. I 
made right for the boat. She saw that I was going for the boat and 
turned and jumped into it again. I got there just as she got into the 
boat. I asked her to let me ride with her but I soon saw that she 
could not understand. She was a Creek Indian woman. I made 
motions to her and she beckoned for me to get in. She rowed across 
right at the mouth of the Grand river where it emptied into the 
Arkansas. On the other side there was a lot of Indians with guns 
and pistols. She rowed right up among them. I got out of the boat 
and shook hands with the Indians. I told one of them that I wanted 
some breakfast and I found out that he could not talk English 
either. I then made signs to him and he motioned to me to follow 
him and so I went with him up into the woods a piece and I got into 
a big Indian town. I found out that I was in the Union lines. The 
Indian took me to a little shanty and he told them that I wanted 
some breakfast. The old lady and two girls went to getting my 
breakfast. They wanted to talk with me but they could not talk 
English. I was anxious to talk too, but I could not so they hurried 
around and got breakfast. They were at this time drawing rations 
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from the government and they got up a good breakfast.** The old 
man motioned to me to sit up to the table and we sat and ate all 
together. The old lady sat at the left-hand side of me and the old 
man at the right of me. I noticed that there were two cups of coffee 
by my plate, one on each side. The old lady was very anxious to 
keep my plate well filled. They had biscuits and coffee and meat. 
I ate some bread and meat and drank nearly a cup of coffee. I 
stopped and sat back in my chair. The old lady got up and shook 
me and pointed to the other cup of coffee. I shook my head because 
I was full then. They all looked very much surprised to see how 
bad I looked and how little I ate. I sat at the table until all the 
rest were done. What I had eaten was hurting me. After we had 
got up from the table the old man motioned to me to go up town. 
We were within about half a mile of Fort Gibson.** Before we got 
to town there was about a thousand Indians with me, it looked like. 
They wanted to talk to me. 

When we got to town I found that Col. Phillips’ headquarters 
were there.2> Of course there was a large crowd gathered around 
me. At headquarters there was a tall slim light-complected young 
man that talked with me principally. He questioned me about the 


South. At last he asked me if I wanted to work. I was standing 
there leaning on my stick and I said, “I am not able to work.” He 
said, “Oh, I know that you are not able to work but all I have got 
for you to do is to take care of two horses, to rub and curry and feed 


23. The Creeks living near Fort Gibson had been refugees in southern Kansas from 1862 
until they were returned to the Indian territory in the spring of 1864. They had arrived at 
the fort in June, 1864, in a very destitute condition. Since it was too late to plant spring 
crops and their farms had been so thoroughly plundered by raiders from both armies, bush- 
whackers and guerrillas, they were forced to camp near Fort Gibson and to depend upon the 
government for every necessity.—Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War 
(Cleveland, 1919), pp. 79-89; Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs . . . 1865 
(Washington, 1865), pp. 303, 304. 

24. Fort Gibson, founded in April, 1824, was situated on the Grand river near its con- 
fluence with the Verdigris and Arkansas rivers. During early days it was a point of departure 
for exploration parties and after the Eastern Indian tribes had been moved into the Indian 
territory, it had become the usual place for negotiations with them. The fort was abandoned 
as a military post in 1857 but was reoccupied in April, 1868, by Union troops under the 
command of Col. William A. Phillips. Fort Gibson remainid the center of military opera- 
tions in the territory during the remainder of the war and the country immediately around it 
became a refuge for loyalist Indians and Negroes from the South. It was finally abandoned in 
1890.—William B. Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1936), 
pp. 28-47; Grant Foreman, ““The Centennial of Fort Gibson,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City, v. Il, No. 2 (June, 1924), pp. 119-128. 

25. William Addison Phillips, a native of Paisley, Scotland, gained prominence in terri- 
torial Kansas as an Anti-slavery journalist and politician. He was one of the founders of the 
town of Salina in 1858. He enlisted in the Union army in 1861 and when the Third Indian 
regiment was organized at Carthage, Mo., September 16, 1862, he was commissioned colonel 
of the regiment. He was stationed at Fort Gibson from April, 1863, until the regiment was 
mustered out of service May 31, 1865. He was in the congress of the United States from 
1873 to 1878. After his retirement he became special attorney for the Cherokee Indians, having 
become interested in their welfare while he was in command of Fort Gibson. —Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York, 1934), v. XIV, p. 548; Oficial Army Register of the Volunteer 
Force of the United Szates Army for the Years 1861, "62, "63, '64, ‘65, Pt. VII, “Kansas” 
(Ww. 1867), p. 334. 
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them. I suppose that you can do that, can’t you?” “Yes, sir, I can 
do that.” “Well, do you see that little house up yonder?” “Yes, 
sir.” “You go up there and you will find a woman there. Stay 
there until I come. I will be there at noon.” So I went to the 
house and stayed until noon. He came in and sat down beside me 
and asked me about my trip. I told him, to which he replied, “Well, 
you had a hard time. As I said, I have got two horses that 
I want you to take care of, and if you will stay here as long as I do 
I will give you ten dollars a month and your board.” I told him 
that I would do it. “Yes, and if you will stay with me until I get 
my men all mustered out and I get paid off I am going up to Kansas. 
I have a claim up there and if you will go with me and work for me, 
when you ‘get able to work, I will raise your wages.” “Yes, sir, I 
will do it.” So Luke Parsons,”* for that was his name, jumped up 
and said, “Well, I guess you want some clothes, don’t you?” “Yes, 
sir, but I haven’t got any money.” “Oh, I know that you haven’t 
got any money but you come down town with me and I will get you 
some clothes.” And so we went off down town and into a store and 
he walked up to the storekeeper and said, “Let this man have what 
he wants.” And he turned to me and told me to call for what I 
wanted. I picked me out an $18.00 suit. He said, “Is that all you 
want?” “Yes, sir, that will do for the present, I guess.” He then 
said, “Go back and take care of the horses.” And so I took the 
horses and attended to them. About this time I commenced to have 
a very bad cough, so bad that I could not sleep at night. Luke 
Parsons asked me if I did not want some medicine. I told him that 
I did and he gave me some money and told me to go to the hospital 
doctor and get what I needed. He also told me to ask for money 
whenever I wanted it. I thanked him and told him that I would, 
but that I was afraid that I could never pay it back to him again. 
“That don’t make any odds, just ask and you may have it.” I 
stayed at Fort Gibson over three weeks and took care of the horses. 
When they got through mustering out the men Luke Parsons and I 
started to Kansas. We stopped one day and rested at Fort Scott. 


26. Luke Fisher Parsons was born in Worcester county, Massachusetts, June 28, 1833. He 
came to Kansas territory in May, 1856, resolved to stay until it had been admitted to the 
Union as a free state. He became actively engaged in the struggle, fighting under John Brown 
at Osawatomie. He was one of ten men chosen by John Brown to accompany him on a ven- 
ture which later proved to be the raid on Harper’s Ferry. The plan was long delayed and, 
when it materialized, several of the men, including Luke Parsons, had decided not to take part 
in it. He came to Salina in 1860 and took a claim near the townsite. During the early part 
of the war he served in the Sixth Kansas Volunteer cavalry but later was commissioned as 
first lieutenant in the Third Indian regiment. After the war he returned to Salina where he 
died April 23, 1926.—Luke Parsons, ‘Address at the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Battle of Osawatomie,” MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society; Luke F. 
Parsons, biographical sketch in the Kansas State Historical Society’s Twenty-fifth Biennial 
Report (Topeka, 1927), pp. 185, 186. 
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About this time my cough got so very bad I had to let another Negro 
that had come from Fort Gibson drive the horses while I laid back 
in the wagon. The next day I was a little better and I took the 
team myself. We came through Council Grove. We came on up 
to Salina and stopped on the east side of the river. We got to 
Salina the 15th day of July, 1865. When we got there the river was 
so high that we could not cross so we camped on the east side of the 
river until it was low enough for us to cross.2* There were two 
hundred soldiers stationed there to keep the Indians out.** When I 
saw the smoke coming out of the ground I did not know what it 
meant. I asked Mr. Parsons what that meant and he told me that 
they were dugouts. Says I, “What is a dugout?” and he told me 
that there was where people lived. I was very anxious to get across 
the river to see one of these dugouts. The river kept up about three 
weeks. At last we got the soldiers to take our baggage across and 
we swam the team. One of the horses wouldn’t swim and she came 
very near drowning. We got her to the bank at last but she was 
sick for two or three months. 

We went up into Salina and Luke Parson had a little house there. 
Luke walked ahead up to the house and told us boys to come on 
and here was some Missouri rebels using his house for a laundry. 
There was a girl washing in there by the name of Delphine Lythe. 
Luke said, “Why, how do you do, Delphine. I have got a couple 
of boys here and I want them to stop in this house.” “Yes, Mr. 
Parsons, what did you bring them niggers here for? We don’t want 
to mix with niggers.” “Nobody wants you to mix with Negroes. If 
you will let them alone they won’t hurt you.” “Well, we don’t want 
to mix with niggers.” “Well, you needn’t mix with them unless you 
want to,” and then he walked off. 

I drove up and unharnessed and waited for Delphine to get out of 
the house. It was getting along toward night and my horses were 
straying away. There was a lot of soldiers playing and fooling with 
her while she was washing and the sun was going down and we 
wanted to get our baggage into the house. We were sitting out there 
on the wagon when Simon says, “She is not as afraid of Negroes as 
she makes out to be.” “No, she is not half so afraid as she makes 
out or she would have been out of there hours ago.” The sun was 


27. The Junction City Union reported the Smoky Hill river in flood on several different 
occasions during the month of July, 1865. 


28. A blockhouse was ordered to be built at Salina in June, 1864. Troops were stationed 
to protect the settlers from the Indians and to act as escorts for the emigrant trains. 


there 

The Junction City Union for September 2, 1865, mentioned the issuance of an _— abandon- 
ing all the military posts between Forts Riley ‘and Larned. It is probable that the post at 
Smoky Hill crossing was included in that order. 
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going down and she was still fooling with the soldiers while we were 
waiting for her to get out of the house. I said, “I am going up to 
the house and ask her to let us bring our baggage in. It looks as 
though she was going to stay there all night.” So I walked up to 
the house and said, “Look a here, we would like to bring our baggage 
in here if you could make room for us.” She turned around and 
said, “All right, all right, I will get out.” I walked back to the 
wagon and she was in there half of an hour longer. I believe that 
she went and lied on me and told the folks that that big nigger had 
drove her out of the house. She would have got me into trouble but 
there happened to be another family that disputed this. The next 
morning there was one of the soldiers came down to the wagon where 
we were. He was drunk. He said, “You are my friends. I like 
you.” While he was there down came a red-headed Irishman and 
said, “Come out from among . . . niggers. Comeoutfrom .. . 
niggers anyway,” and he ran up and took the soldier by the shoulder 
and went on swearing at a terrible rate so Simon said to me, “Larry, 
I be doggoned if I am going to stay here,” and I said, “I am going 
to die right here because I have run enough.” 

After the Irishman had gone, Luke came. He said, “What! Boys, 
are they going to run you away from here?” “Yes, sir, it looks as if 
that is what they want to do.” He said, “Larry, I should think 
that you had run far enough anyhow.” “Yes, so I thought too, Mr. 
Parsons.” Luke said that I was right in standing my ground. 
“Don’t you let them do it. You have got as much right as they 
have.” Mr. Parsons went to town and we boys went down the river 
to make some rails. We got some out and put up a dugout east of 
Salina and went there to live. Luke raised my wages after we went 
on the claim, from $10 to $30 a month. After I had stayed with him 
for two months he wanted to hire me for the year. I hired to him for 
$20 a month with board and clothes. I stayed with him for thirteen 
months and then I left him and came to live with Mr. Robinson.”® 
Simon stayed with Mr. Parsons six months after I left, then he went 
over on the Saline and hired out, and the last I heard of him he 
went down to the Indian Territory. I worked for Mr. Robinson for 
three years, off and on, and then I got into the notion of taking me 
a claim and making a home for myself.2° When I came to Salina 


29. B. F. Robinson. See Footnote 1. 


30. Lapsley made homestead entry January 12, 1869. It was necessary for him to contest 
“the right to enter of an adverse claimant to the land, one Henry C. Cutting . 
alleged settlement on the land September 27, 1865, under the preémption laws. A he: 
ordered held in the matter on January 12, 1869, before the register of the former Dein 
Office at Junction City, Kansas, at which time one Samuel Brown offered testimony to 
the effect that he lived within one mile of the land described for 2% years, that he did not 
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I was twenty-five years old and was without schooling. I had never 
gone to school a day in my life and I haven’t any education yet but 
there is one thing I have, a good home and plenty of friends. 


know Henry C. 
time was in an abandoned condition.’ 

Since Cutting did not appear or & the hearing was allowed to qeorned s with the en- 
try. He received a patent for the land Pen Si 1875.—Letter from R. 8. Clinton, chief, 
Patents Division, Washington, D. C., July 14, 1942. 
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The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the 
Agricultural Development of the 
Upper Kansas River Valley’ 

Part I 
James C. MALIn 


HE period of beginnings of wheat production in the upper Kan- 

sas valley prepared the way locally for the boom and testing 
period of about a decade, 1872-1882. Favorable crop seasons were 
interspersed through the period but the opening and closing years 
especially brought climatic and economic adversity. This was true, 
not only in Kansas, but over the world rather generally, and most 
important of all, in spite of such circumstances or possibly in part 
because of them, the decade was one of phenomenal technological 
change which affected profoundly the economic, social and political 
structure of the world. A communications revolution based upon 
mechanical power had given a new reality to world markets and 
price-making for agricultural commodities. The impact of these 
facts upon Kansas was as great as upon any area of the globe. 

The winter wheat boom was based upon already known varieties 
of soft wheat and methods of tillage, harvesting and milling, as 
well as upon traditional crop combinations of corn, wheat and oats. 
Before the end of the period all these factors were in a state of flux 
and for some the changes that were to usher in the new era were 
well along toward their culmination, while for some the transition 
was only well begun. A new hard wheat had been introduced from 
Eastern Europe, new varieties of sorghums had been imported from 
Asia and Africa, alfalfa had made its appearance, and new tillage, 
harvesting and milling machinery was gaining widespread accept- 
ance. With respect to innovations in Prairie-Plains agriculture, 
probably no decade until the 1920’s with its mechanical power-ma- 
chinery revolution, and possibly not even that, inaugurated such 
far-reaching changes as the decade under review. 


1. This isa of a larger research project, ““The Adaptation of Population and Agricul - 
ture to Prairie-Plains Environment,” for which the author has received financial assistance 
from the Social Science Research Council, New York, and from the Graduate Research Fund 
of the University of Kansas. The article will appear in three installments. 


2. Further information is now at hand with respect to the first winter wheat raised in 
Geary (Davis) county. The Junction City Union, August 16, 1873, stated that Jesse Spencer 
planted the first wheat on Humboldt creek, two acres in 1856, but no distinction was made 
whether it was a winter or spring variety. This is the source of the statement in the article 
on beginnings, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. X (August, 1941), pp. 231, 232. The same 
paper for October 20, 1883, denied the story relating to Spencer and stated that in August, 
1855, Joseph Beavers {Minoia) bought twenty bushels of wheat from the Delaware Indians 
which he sowed that fall. e harvested it with a cradle in 1856, according to this version, 
sowed part of the crop in as fall of 1856 and took part to Manhattan to be chopped for use. 
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Crops AND WEATHER, 1872-1883 


1872 
Good crops and prosperity did not necessarily go hand in hand 
and the year 1872 was one of widespread discontent in Kansas. The 
winter wheat crop was small in acreage but had been mostly winter- 
killed, the spring wheat was fair, but corn, the principal staple 
crop, produced a big yield at ruinously low prices.* 


1873 


In 1873 occurred the great panic which inaugurated a prolonged 
economic depression of world-wide proportions. The wheat yield 
was good but acreage was not large in Geary [Davis] county and 
the agricultural society recommended that grain be held at St. Louis 
prices plus freight, as the demands of newly arrived settlers and of 
the army were thought sufficient to take all of it. The corn and 
late potatoes were damaged by dry weather, but were estimated at 
three-fourths of normal. Apples and blackberries were about one- 
fourth of a crop, peaches were a failure, but grapes were good.* A 
recovery from panic prices did not occur until mid-winter.® 


1874 


The winter wheat made about two-thirds of a crop in 1874 and 
one commentator said ‘better than 1873, the spring wheat was about 
one-third of a crop and corn was a failure.* This was the notorious 
grasshopper year, the plague arrived in the late summer after the 
wheat was saved, but finishing off most of the crops that had sur- 
vived the drought. On account of scarcity of feed, farmers were 
urged to ship their hogs at once. Corn was shipped in to supply 
necessary feed for remaining livestock. The wheat prices advanced 
from about 75 cents to 90 cents during the fall months, but local 
economic conditions were so discouraging that some stores of Junc- 
tion City restricted sales to cash transactions, and big fires, so fre- 
quent in frontier towns during depressions, were reported.* Work 

8. Abilene Chronicle, July 11, 1872; Junction City Union, March 29, 1873, 


4. Ibid., July 12, August 16, 23, 1873. 
5. Prices at Junction City were quoted in tbid.: 


November 22 December 27, 1873 
Spring wheat 55-65 cents 85-95 cents 


6. Ibid., July 4, 1874. 

7. Grasshoppers, many settlers on their way East, The Nationalist, Manhattan, August 7, 
14, 1874; Junction Oe, ~o sas 15, 1874; prices, ibid., September 12, November 7, 
1874; cash and fires, August 1, 8, , 1874. 
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relief was advocated as a means of alleviating destitution, but in 
view of the condition of the city treasury, the editor ridiculed the 
proposal. The necessity of importing corn from St. Louis drew 
the comment that “four years ago this was not uncommon, but it 
seems queer now.”*® The wry humor that has become almost pro- 
verbial on the Plains cropped out in the newspaper locals: 

The grasshoppers reappeared here in swarms on Wednesday. The object 
of their visit is not known, as there is nothing here to eat. 

John K. Wright said the other day (when things looked more hopeful than 
they do now) that he would have had 150 bushels of corn where he expected 
2,000. 10 
But before the year was out, and despite the fact that neither man 
nor beast could eat them and they could not be used for fuel, Mother 
Nature made slight amends by contributing a second spring in 
1874, and Robert McBratney’s lilacs were in bloom in October." 

1875 

With the encouragement of rains in September, 1874, an increased 
acreage of winter wheat was sown for the 1875 crop, and in spite 
of some grasshopper damage in the spring there was a big wheat 
and corn crop. The enforced shipments of hogs in 1874 resulted 


in a hog shortage in 1875 and corn was shipped as grain. Sub- 
stantial shipments were made also of wheat and flour.’* The har- 
vest price of wheat was reported at $1.10, but there was complaint 
about corn prices. By mid-winter little corn had moved to market 
because of the 25-cent price, and called out the estimate, probably 
not fully warranted by facts, that if sufficient hogs had been avail- 
able the corn farmer could have realized 60 cents.'* 


1876 


During the spring of 1876 the wheat crop promised to be the 
largest ever grown in the state and central Kansas claimed to be 
“the wheat garden of the world,” but the yield was reduced in June 
only a few days before harvest by worm damage so that threshing 
reports were disappointing.'* The price for wheat in Abilene dur- 
ing the fall was 30 to 60 cents, but in October No. 3 wheat was re- 


8. Ibid., August 22, 1874. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Jbid., August 15, 1874. 
11. IJbid., October 3, 1874. 


12. Ibid., September 12, 19, October 3, 1874; April 10, 1875; January 8, February 26, 
April 1, May 6, 20, July 1, 1876. 


Ibid., 1875; January 8, 1876. 


Abilene Chronicle, April 28, June 16, July 21, 1876; Salina Herald, April 15, June 10, 
17, > 8, 29, August 19, 1876; Junction City Union, June 17, July 1, 1876. 
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ported at $1.10 per bushel."® The corn crop was good. A year-end 
summary of the season concluded that “the year 1876 will be re- 
membered in most places as a year of hard times.” '® This was an 
unfortunate outcome for the prophets of the spring of 1876 who, 
after reviewing the days of Kansas Troubles, the Civil War, the 
panic, drought and grasshoppers, had predicted that Kansas was 
then opening an era of solid prosperity—Kansas had arrived." For 
those who had not sold their wheat early there was good cheer to 
be derived from the fact that the European war ran up the price 
of wheat to $1.90 at Junction City in May, 1877, and much old 
wheat was sold at prices above $1.50, but the artificial price struc- 
ture broke to about $1.00 by the time the new crop was ready."* 


1877 


On account of grasshoppers the outlook for winter wheat was 
discouraging during the fall of 1876 and much was resown, but in 
Saline county the acreage was reported as fifteen times the previous 
year. Drought, wind and dust prevailed in early winter, a snow 
covering not coming until late December, and despite contradictory 
reports from optimistic boomers, the wheat went into the winter 
in bad condition.’® Serious grasshopper damage occurred again 
during the early spring of 1877 in addition to dry weather. May 
was wet and the wheat that had survived made a surprising re- 
covery in spite of rust, the third-successive crop hazard. Corn was 
retarded but the disaster to winter wheat had resulted in a record 
corn acreage. The final summary for the year credited the region 
with a poor wheat crop, much not even being cut, and the corn 
which promised so well until late summer was so poor in Saline 
county that farmers had to buy corn before the next crop was 
grown.” It was within this background that a newspaper reader 
must interpret such a paragraph as this: “Owners of corn-shellers 
in Kansas, this year, complain that their machines are compara- 


15. Salina Herald, September 16, 1876; Junction City Union, October 28, 1876; Abilene 
Chronicle, January 19, 1877. 

16. Jbid., January 12, 1877. 

17. Atchison Champion. reprinted with approval in The Industrialist, Manhattan, April 29, 
1876. The Industrialist was the paper conducted and published by the faculty of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

18. Junction City Union, May 5, 1877; Abilene Chronicle, May 4, June 8, 15, 22, 29, 
July 13, 20, 1877. 

19. Junction City Union, September 2, 23, October 21, 1876; Salina Herald, September 
16, October 28, 1876; Abilene Chronicle, October 27, November 10, December 8, 29, 1876. A 
rural meeting in northern Dickinson county debated and voted their convictions that the grass- 
hoppers were a visitation of God as punishment.—/bid., December 1, 1876. 

20. Ibid., April 27, May 4, 11, 18, June 8, July 27, August 3, 1877; Salina Herald, May 
26, 1877; Enterprise Kansas Gazette, July 18, 1877, reported less than half a crop. 
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L tively useless, as the ears of corn are so big they cannot get them 
into the machines.” 7! 


1878 


The season of 1878 was almost ideal and a record crop was grown 
' despite rust damage. The early part of harvest was wet, but a 
dry period gave an opportunity to save the immense wheat crop 
although it damaged the corn. New wheat sold in Junction City 
in July at 60 to 65 cents for No. 2 and declined during August at 
Abilene to 55 to 58 cents, with still lower prices for the inferior 
grades.** The emphasis on low grades implied that much of the 
crop had been damaged. The newspapers reported that there was 
some corn to sell.” 


1879 


The season of 1879 was most unfavorable, drought and wind pro- 
ducing dust storms.” A large part of the winter wheat was plowed 
up and planted to corn, which optimists insisted promised a seventy- 
bushel crop. A wet summer prolonged the wheat harvest, and fur- 
ther damaged grain and reduced the yield to an admitted half 
crop or less.27 In September the claim was made that early corn 
had made good, but it was admitted that late corn was almost a 
total failure.** Whatever may have been the truth about the yield 
of merchantable grain, the yield of tall stories was fully normal: 

During the blowing of the gentle zephyrs, on Monday evening, a corn stalk 
blew down on John Lamb’s farm, striking a Mr. Banning who was passing by, 
and injuring him so badly that he will have to crutch it for a few weeks. 
Merely the tassel touched him, else the consequences might have been more 
severe. People should keep away from corn fields this growing weather.?9 
The prices of grain fluctuated widely. In mid-July the spread was 
50 to 75 cents between different grades. In the fall prices rose only 
i to collapse 20 cents in one week to 80 cents, while at the same time 
corn sold for 18 cents.*° 


21. Salina Herald, December 8, 1877. 


22. Ibid., September 1, 8, 15, 22, October 6, 1877; Abilene Chronicle, January 4, February 
1, April 5, June 7, 28, 1878; The Nationalist, Manhattan, March 22, 1878; Junction City 
Union, May 25, 1878. 


y 23. Abilene Chronicle, July 5, August 9, 1878; May 16, 1879; Salina Herald, May 
24, 1879. 


24. Abilene Chronicle, June 28, 1878; Junction City Union, July 20, August 3, 10, 1878. 

25. Salina Herald, May 24, 1879. 

26. Ibid., March 1, 8, 15, 29, April 12, 19, 1879. 

27. The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 25, 1879; Abilene Chronicle, May 9, 30, July 25, 
August 1, 1879; Salina Herald, August 30, 1879; Junction City Union, June 21, 1879. 

28. IJIbid., September 6, 1879. 

29. Abilene Gazette, August 1, 1879. 
30. Ibid., July 18, 1879; Abilene Chronicle, October 31, 1879. 
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1880 


The drought continued through the wheat season of 1880, wind 
and dust storms ruining a large part of the crop.*! One local cor- 
respondent wrote, “We are getting so dry that it is almost impossible 
for us to tell the truth.” ** Late in May rains came and the hope 
was expressed that some wheat might be saved. As usual under 
adversity the local papers were contradictory in their reports on 
conditions, boasting of every good field and putting the most hopeful 
appearance on a bad situation.** Much corn was planted on wheat 
ground, but drought and chinch bugs took their toll and in August 
corn was being cut for fodder. Not even the oldest settler could 
recall such a year.** 


1881 


To read only the current crop reports of the late winter and 
spring of 1880-1881 would be misleading when they ran “Wheat 
crops chuckling all over with laughter and buoyant with hope.” ** In 
the main the season of 1881 was a repetition of 1880, with drought, 
winter-killing, wind, chinch bugs and heat. Some corn was re- 
planted a third time on account of excess rain at planting time and 
then it was burned up by the scorching heat of summer.** 


1882 


The turn of the series of bad years came in 1882 with the most 
extravagant reports of wheat yields—47 bushels and 61 bushels on 
individual fields.7 The corn crop was good, but not unusual. 


1883 


The season of 1883 was most favorable for both wheat and corn 
and they sold at fair prices, the most prosperous season up to then 
in the history of Dickinson county.** 


$1. Salina Herald, September 6, 13, 1879; January 24, 31, March 6, 27, April 24, 1880; 
Abilene Chronicle, March 5, 12, 19, April 9, 23, 30, 1880; The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 
16, 1880. 

32. Salina Herald, May 1, 1880, Poheta items. 

83. The Nationalist, Manhattan, May 27, June 3, July 1, 1880; Abilene Chronicle, May 
28, July 2, 16, 30, 1880. 

84. The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 30, June 24, August 5, September 30, 1880; Abilene 
Chronicle, May 7, August 6, December 24, 1880; Salina Herald, August 7, 14, 28, 1880. 

35. Junction City Union, January 22, 1881, and other optimistic reports November 27, 
1880, May 7, 1881; Salina Herald, October 30, 1880. 

86. Abilene Chronicle, August 26, 1881, ‘Our Prospects,” an article reviewing the whole 
season. 

87. Ibid., July 28, August 25, 1882. The latter figure was challenged by the Salina Herald, 
August 24, 1882. The Herald, july 27, boasted, however, that the crop was the largest and 
best since 1878. 

38. Abilene Ch icle, September 21, 1883; January 4, 1884. 
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SraTisTicAL SUMMARIES AND PrRoBLEMS 


The wheat picture cannot be visualized clearly even with the aid 
of available statistical tables of acreages and yields, because the 
statistical methods of the time were inadequate and the data are 
unreliable. This applies to the figures of both the state and federal 
governments. It is necessary, nevertheless, to use such materials 
as a base, and supplement them with an analysis of samples that 
will provide some appreciation of the nature of their inadequacies 
and of the limits to their use. The first table gives the figures for 
wheat and corn in Kansas that have come to be accepted as stand- 
ard and are labeled “harvested acres” in the case of wheat. This 
table does not distinguish winter from spring sorts, but in generai 
it may be said that spring wheat was in the majority in early years, 
they were about evenly divided during the early 1870’s, and by the 
1880’s spring wheat had largely disappeared, except in the north- 
west counties. Probably very little confidence can be placed in the 
data for the 1860’s. There is much uncertainty regarding the meth- 
ods of determining the data used in either the county or state figures 
after 1872 when the state board of agriculture began to function. 


Wheat and Corn, Kansas, 1862-1890 39 


5, 266, ‘034 


5,802,018 
6,530,392 
6,993,207 
6,820,693 
5,755,691 


39. Eleventh Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and 1898 (Topeka, 1899), pp. 752, 753. 
40. The bracketed figures for wheat acres and yield in = are from ‘“‘Wheat in Kansas,”’ 
p. 7, in Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the Quarter Ending September, 
1920 — 1921). See Footnote 41 for explanation. These figures are probably more 
nearly correct. 
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———Corn 
i Year . Aéres Yield Acres Yield 
9,630 21.00 170,365 40.00 
16,434 16.00 193,597 44.00 
13,439 15.00 186,923 25.00 
12,768 15.00 163,463 41.00 
12,171 21.40 190,858 34.20 
89,285 14.00 211,373 38.60 
98,525 15.60 360,388 18.00 
151,351 18.50 506,198 48.40 
156,200 15.00 505,892 83.00 
169,433 15.90 617,325 40.00 
185,775 11.60 769,636 38.50 
309,286 14.00 1,202,046 39.10 
716,205 13.79 1,525,421 10.25 
1,063,993 13.45 2,563,112 40.38 
q 18.67 2,405,482 37.13 
[2,090,549] (5.15) 
— 1,594,285 22.15 40.15 
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The report for 1873 stated clearly that the statistics were taken 
by the county assessors beginning March, 1873, that they repre- 
sented acreages, yields, and values of the crops planted and har- 
vested in 1872, except winter wheat statistics which were for acre- 
ages on the ground in the spring of 1873, but the yields and values 
were estimates compiled from county reports and market prices 
obtained from millers and wholesale dealers. ‘This would seem to 
mean that the statistics in the report for 1873 were for the crops 
of 1872 except for winter wheat, which is for the crop harvested in 
1873. If that is the meaning intended, then the data for the winter- 
wheat crop in the report for 1873 should be bracketed with the data 
for the spring crops to be found in the report for 1874 in order to 
put together what was actually harvested during the calendar year 
1873. That is certainly not the practice in the use customarily made 
of Kansas agricultural data. 

With respect to the interpretation that the statistics represent 
harvested acres something needs be said. The explanation just re- 
ferred to stated that the acres of winter wheat were those on the 
ground in the spring. The assessor’s instructions specified March 1 
as the base date for his work as assessor, but he might visit the 
farmer any time during the following three months and the acres 
of winter wheat reported might be as of March 1 or of any time 
thereafter until the assessment rounds were completed. Even if 
the assumption is made that the acres reported were those on the 
ground at such indeterminate spring date, there were many hazards 
yet for the wheat crop to surmount before it was harvested; drought, 
hot winds of June, rust, chinch bugs and worm damage. The extent 
of winter-kill and other damage resulting in abandonment of wheat 
acreage was a matter of such contradiction and controversy that no 
informed person can argue seriously in favor of the accuracy of any 
set of figures.*1 One conclusion is inescapable, however, that al- 


41. In 1877 the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal reported heavy winter-kill and grasshopper 
damage in Dickinson county, estimating the condition as of early May at probably half a 
crop. The Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1877, replied vehemently that winter-kill did not 
exceed 5% and hopper damage 1%, and that the yield would be 25% more than ever before. 
By July 13, the Enterprise Gazette reported from Chapman creek that possibly as much as a 
thousand acres in Noble township was not worth cutting, and not less than two thousand in 
Sherman township would be abandoned. In January, 1878, T. C. Henry indicated in his 
farmers’ institute address that he di-approved spring wheat except to replace winter wheat 
but admitted he would plant 1,000 acres in 1878. Probably this meant over 25% winter-kill. 
(Abilene Chronicle, February 1, 1878.) In the “Golden Belt”’ article of 1877 he was credited 
with 300 acres of spring wheat as well as 790 acres of other spring crops and 3,000 acres of 
winter wheat. This might mean a 10% winter-kill or more. (Jbid., July 6, 1877.) Wheat 
abandoned in Jefferson and Ridge townships was reported at one-half to three-fourths, which 
was being planted to corn. (Jbid., May 28, 1880.) In 1880 the Leavenworth Times and the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal both reported the wheat crop in Dickinson county very poor as 
the result of winter-kill and drought. The Gazette admitted that some farmers of the county 
criticized the editor for not telling the people frankly that the wheat crop was a failure. The 
method of defense used was to list leading farms by name and describe the condition of the 
crop, admitting that at an earlier date some of the fields seemed to be a failure, but that they 
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though the annual abandonment varied from year to year, the aver- 
age was high and was higher than the formal printed records were 
willing to admit. 

It was not often that the newspapers gave realistic figures for crop 
yields. The spirit of boom optimism did not permit such candor and 
anyone making a low estimate or a pessimistic prediction was almost 
certain to be branded a croaker. In good years specific figures were 
printed frequently claiming yields that sometimes seem fantastic. 
In bad years little was said usually of crops unless attention was 
called to some exceptional field. The reports of the state board of 
agriculture seem to have been based mostly upon harvested acres 
and there is reason to conclude that they were optimistic estimates. 
If they were reduced to an average on planted acres they would make 
different reading. Reports of realistic appearance were printed oc- 
casionally as in a case in 1880 where a country community reporter 


had recovered, the yields estimated on the samples under review ranged from 8 to 20 bushels. 
By way of summary and conclusion, the editor declared that a crop of 8 to 10 bushels was not 

a failure. In 1881 the abandoned acreage was given by the Abilene Chronicle, June 24, as 
3.6% based on the county clerk’s figures—assessors’ data. The planted acres were given as 
108,997 and the abandoned acres at 6,083 leaving the remaining acres at 102,914. Comparison 
with the report of the state board for 1881, shows the last figure is the one given there. Even 
here it is not clear whether the Chronicle figures were for the winter wheat acres actually har- 
vested or the acres on the ground in the spring. In Marion county the state board figures 
were stated to be planted acres. (Marion Record, July 13, 1877.) There seems to be no 
method of determining the practice. 

Other difficulties are met in later years, however, showing that there was no consistency of 
practice. Thus, the Fifth and Sizth Biennial Reports of the state board of agriculture give 
the following set of figures for the state wheat acreage for the years 1885-1888, inclusive: 
1,140,284; 1,065,935; 818,495; 977,545. The Seventh Biennial Report gave for the first time 
the revised figures found in the accompanying table, but offered no explanation of the pro- 
cedure by which they were arrived at. Analysis of the figures indicates the probable pro- 
cedure. For these years an attempt was made to secure planted and harvested acres and 
such figures were printed, but with typographical errors. The revised figures of the formal 
table are secured by assuming an error in the planted acres as originally reported in the Fifth 
Biennial Report so that the figures read 1,199,723 instead of 1,999,723 and then adding the 
spring wheat acres to the corrected planted acres. The figures for 1886 can be taken as 
printed, so the simple addition of planted winter wheat acres and spring wheat acres gives 
the revised total. The figures given in the current biennial reports had been arrived at by 
adding harvested acres of winter wheat to spring wheat. The figure for 1885 given in the 
volume ‘Wheat in Kansas,” p. 7, was arrived at by using the planted acres figure of 1,999,723 
instead of 1,199,723. In conclusion, therefore, in state board wheat tables the figures given 
for the years covered by this paragraph are planted acres, not harvested acres as the expla- 
nations accompanying those tables indicate. 

In the four counties inc'uded in this article the extent of the abandoned acreages as indi- 
cated by the state board figures for the first years for which they were published may serve 
as a warning as well as a measuring stick for earlier years. 


Yield 
Harvested Planted Harvested 


* There is no explanation why the figures for these two years are identical. 


In the county crop tables as compiled for earlier years from the reports of the state board, 
the re figures are almost certainly based upon harvested acres, otherwise they would be 
much lower. 

Still another example of Cone of figures appeared in the Abilene Gazette, May 28, 
1880, which gave the acres sown 1878 (1879 ae at 74, | and in 1879 (1880 crop) at 
97,000. The first figure is 6.000. acres higher and the second 4,000 acres lower = the 
figures in the table. (Second Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture. . ) 


4 

— 

j 

Year Planted 
10,709* 6,452 7.2 12 
1886 10,709* 2,008 2.0 11 
Mop Geary (Davis) ............... 1886 19,556 6,845 2.1 6 
ate 1886 10,660 2/132 2.2 11 
re q Dickinson ................... 1885 98,152 39,539 2.0 5 
ee 1886 57,372 14,343 3.8 15 
91/517 227458 1.2 5 
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listed the yields of ten neighbors: 10; 5.5; 5.5; 6.5; 12.5; 9; 8; 12; 
5.5; 6. This makes an unweighted average of 8 bushels, while the 
report of state board gave 11 bushels for the county.*? 

In 1881 one editor in Saline county disapproved claiming 20 to 30 
bushels and getting 8 to 10, but thought that on the basis of condi- 
tions in May the county average should be 15. The report of the 
state board of agriculture at the end of the year gave 13 bushels. 
That same year a local reporter gave the yield of his neighbors at 
15; 8; 5.5; 4.75; 4.5; or an unweighted average of 7.5 bushels.** It 
is quite possible, if not probable, that most of the reports of yields 
scale down on about that proportion if realistic statistics were avail- 
able. One complainant registered his protest against Kansas crop 
reports, insisting that in the last six years the Kansas average (ex- 
cluding the western counties) was not over 12 bushels; that in 1881 
an average of 15 bushels was claimed when the actual yield was 
about 9.44 As it turned out the state board claimed only 9.38 that 
year. During this period the state board had averaged from 10.3 
to 18.3 for the whole of the state. 

The quality of Kansas wheat during this wheat boom is not to be 
measured by the same standards as the hard winter wheats. The 
weights per bushel were compiled by J. McFarland, state statistical 


agent of the United States Department of Agriculture for the years 
1876-1883, inclusive: 


Lbs. Per Measured Bushel* 


The inferior quality of the crop was admitted on occasion, a large 
part of the Saline county wheat in 1879 being No. 4, and the most of 
the crop of 1880 being No. 3.4 This is of more importance than is 
usually recognized, because the prices quoted in the press were often 
for No. 1 and even when lower grades were quoted there was seldom 


. Salina Herald, August 14, 1880. 
. Ibid., July 16, 1881, Poheta items. 
. Abilene Chronicle, September 16, 1881, from the Kansas Farmer. 


. Junction City Union, December 1, 1883; The Daily Kansas Herald, Lawrence, Decem- 
ber 8, 1883.—Compiled from reports of millers in Topeka, Kansas City, Atchison and Fort 
Scott, and from growers. 


46. Salina Herald, August 7, 1880. 
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a hint as to what grades were actually delivered. Farm income could 
not be bolstered up by nominal quotations, and many of the farmers’ 
price grievances of the period must have their explanation in low 
grade wheat. 

Som Fertitity Statistics 


Before leaving the subject altogether, something should be said of 
crop yield statistics and the use made of them in discussions of de- 
pletion of soil fertility and of efficiency of agricultural practices. 
The analysis thus far has demonstrated the unreliability of the sta- 
tistics of yields, and that actual yields were much below the accepted 
figures, and the disparity would be much wider if yields were based 
on planted acres. Statistics of yields in either case are not necessarily 
any index to soil fertility and provide no basis for comparison with 
later periods. The factors determining actual variations in yields 
were not primarily fertility, but rather crop hazards, inefficient farm- 
ing and climatic conditions in relation to the lack of adaptation of 
varieties and cultural methods. The factor of soil fertility cannot be 
segregated from these other factors. The varieties of wheat raised 
in the 1870’s seem to have been developed with particular reference 
to high yields, rather than resistance to Western environmental haz- 
ards. The later hard varieties were developed with reference to the 
latter factors and an average good yield, as well as choice milling 
qualities. In these varieties, even the highest yields on new land, and 
under most favorable crop conditions, do not equal some of the spec- 
tacular yields claimed in the 1870’s for the soft wheats. On the 
other hand their average yields, based upon planted acres over a 
period of years, are much more favorable than the soft wheats. 
Aside from the unknown factor of soil fertility there can be little 
question but that actual yields from planted acres in recent years are 
much above those of the 1870’s. That much may be said of the com- 
bination of factors associated with adaptation as well as more effi- 
cient and intensive agriculture—and, for the sake of those who insist 
upon the soil-depletion argument, in spite of a possible decline in 
fertility. 

From Corn Boom to WHEAT Boom 


The principal field crop competition was of two types—between 
corn and wheat and between cash grain crops and livestock. At the 
opening of the decade corn was still in the ascendancy in volume of 
production, was grown as a money crop in excess of the market de- 
mand, bringing ruinously low prices under the existing freight rate 
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structure, and a further hazard was the critical marginal position of 
corn with relation to climate. Probably no contemporary stated the 
case better, except for the livestock interest, than the Rev. John A. 
Anderson, president of Kansas State Agricultural College, in his 
“Sketch of Kansas Agriculture” of 1875.‘ 

As in most Western States, corn has been the leading crop; the statistics 

show that it is far from being either the most certain or the most profitable. 

. {These statistics say] “Don’t put all your eggs in the corn basket; 
put most in the wheat basket, it is safer;” . . . Kansas farmers .. . 
are rapidly changing from the old theory that corn was the crop to the one 
already indicated. 

Every State has its peculiar conditions of climate, soil and market; and no 
man in the world is surer to discover them, to adapt his work to them, than 
the practical American farmer . . . The variations in the fall of rain are 
apt to occur in those months when the wheat is out of danger, and when 
the corn is in danger. . . 

The first reaction to the distress of the early 1870’s was a clamor 
for diversification,**® but the relative success with winter wheat dur- 
ing the mid-1870’s brought “the wheat fever” which threatened “to 
spread all over the State, to the great detriment of other interests 
and of the commonwealth.” The Manhattan Nationalist argued 
that in twenty years Riley county had never yielded three fair crops 
in succession, while west of Junction City there had been three 
crops and it was safe to assume that this would continue, but even 
at that, a mixed husbandry would be best in the long run because 
“a failure of the wheat crop would force all of the counties to the 
west of Davis [Geary] to resort to begging. With half the people 
it would be beg or starve, and it needs no argument to show that 
‘it is not safe for a whole community to run such risks.” The article 
closed with a world wheat surplus argument, the competition of 
Hindustan which had gone into wheat production and the price 
collapse which would ensue.*® 

On December 1, 1876, the Abilene Chronicle took up the discus- 
sion on the argument that the speculative attitude was the cause of 
the farmer’s troubles. When the price of a particular product was 
high, farmers rushed into producing that commodity; thus there had 
been successive speculations in cattle, wheat, sheep, hogs, broom- 
corn, etc. The editor advised diversification and the continuance 
with an adopted program long enough to secure results. Although 
the county was undoubtedly primarily a wheat county, the farmer 
47. Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Agriculture . . . 1875, pp. 18-38. 


48. Abilene Chronicle, January 16, 1873. 
49. The Nationalist, Manhattan, May 26, 1876. 
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should diversify by raising corn and hogs, thereby producing year- 
round employment and a failure of one would not necessarily mean 
a failure of all, and furthermore, the production of corn and hogs 
would not diminish the wheat acreage the individual farmer could 
handle.®® The wheat boom spirit was the dominant note of the time, 
however, both for the region and for individual large producers who 
were written up as the wheat kings of their respective counties each 
with his hundreds or thousands of acres.5t The wheat boom took 
the place of the corn boom and in the two western counties the 
phrase “Wheat is King” displaced “Corn is King.”®? The upper 
Kansas river valley became “The Golden Belt.” ** 

The wheat and corn acreages and yields by counties are given in 
separate tables from the official statistical sources and are subject 
to all the limitations already indicated. Riley county was conspicu- 
ously different from those farther west, and Geary [Davis] county 
was more nearly like Riley than like the two farther west. The 
large spring wheat acreage was a feature in Riley, and in both Riley 
and Geary counties the winter wheat acreage did not assume domi- 
nating proportions, corn remaining king. In the two western coun- 
ties the corn acreage was by no means negligible, but winter wheat 
was king. The fluctuations in spring wheat acreage during the late 


1870’s are particularly interesting, especially in 1878 and 1879, and 
probably represents in large part the winter-kill of the fall planting, 
and if most of it was added to the winter wheat acreages, would rep- 
resent more accurately than the official figures the area planted to 
winter wheat at the peak of the boom. Furthermore, if the yields 
were calculated on these larger figures the story would be conspicu- 
ously different and probably closer to the reality. 


50. A similar recommendation appeared in a letter of T. Dunlap to the editor of the 
Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1877. 

51. Salina Herald, March 31, 1877, from the Paola Western Spirit and from the Morris 
County Republican, Council Grove; ibid., May 19, 1877; Wichita Eagle, May 24, 1877, claim- 
ing that next to T. C. Henry, Abilene, C. R. Miller, Sedgwick county, was the largest wheat 
grower in Kansas; Abilene Chronicle, June 21, 1878, a 3,000-acre wheat field; Lawrence Daily 
November 6, 1879. 

52. Abilene Chronicle, October 18, 1878; May 7, 1880. 

53. Ibid., July 6, August 10, 1877; Salina Herald, August 11, 1877. 
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Riley County 54 


Winter Weeat—, WHeEat 
Year Acres Yield Acres Yield Acres Yield 
2,512 14 2,339 15 14,033 
sees 2,512 ee 4,346 9,041 ee 
a err 3,264 15 6,985 8 12,593 2 
rr ere 5,393 17 7,586 12 15,326 41 
4,640 15 6,528 12 17,787 40 
3,253 10 5,300 18 26,764 46 
4,249 22 10,262 13 25,424 40 
15 9,973 & 28,121 45 
12 4,282 10 30,691 32 
10 1,161 6 43,814 17 
24 1,801 15 52,203 50 
22 2,186 14 42,520 40 


1,174 42,891 


Davis County 55 


Winter ——Srrine WHeat—, Cons 
Year Acres Yield Acres Yield Acres Yield 


1,617 20 1,528 16 6,185 
1,617 es 2,818 es 4,996 
2,921 15 3,977 


5,012 18 2,504 
7,201 15 2,963 
7,910 


Dickinson County 56 


-—Winter Woeat—, —Srring WHrat—, ——_,, 

Year Acres Yield Acres Yield Acres Yield 
th 5,687 15 2,639 13 9,099 
5,627 es 8,297 10,951 ee 
15,030 18 9,300 13 12,720 5 
32,061 22 4,258 15 14,750 42 
50,561 15 3,901 11,406 46 
63,044 ll 7,091 20 34,711 46 
76,395 22 19,203 30,197 40 
68,042 8 21,524 3 46,353 30 
ht Dictawetwhasnnenae 101,303 12 3,011 10 76,238 28 
102,914 9 2,846 3 72,346 16 
78,909 26 3,390 12 72,784 38 
er 76,562 24 931 14 84,240 45 
107,212 24 452 13 87,327 48 


Saline County 57 


7—Winter Woeat— Wurat— 
Year Acres Yield Acres Yield 


46,699 


54. Compiled from Reports of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
55. Ibid. 
56. Ibid. 
Ibid. 


383 
8,215 24 43 
5 
10 7,654 40 
8 11,118 42 
22 3,197 10 11,183 40 
11 2,636 5 14,991 22 
RRR 11 1,621 9 19,750 33 
7 858 5 23,932 16 
EET 23 470 12 26,482 37 
eee 22 112 13 88,260 28 
26 140 18 22,561 35 
| 
Acres Yield 
16 9,037 9 17,239 
21 4,552 4 14,935 42 
17 4,541 18 23,060 43 
RRS 23 10,992 10 23,416 36 his 
10 10,385 6 87,739 35 
11 1,455 7.5 45,710 20 
13 1,307 4 45,866 13 
26 1,483 15 55,247 30 
22 365 12 56,252 28 
39 
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On account of the difference in area of the four counties the total 
acreage in each crop does not bring out the full value of the data. 
The table giving winter wheat and corn acreages per square mile 
emphasizes more clearly the conclusions already pointed out. In 
these terms Saline and Dickinson counties were the first and third 
ranking wheat counties in the state in 1878, McPherson and Sedg- 
wick holding second and fourth places. Geary and Riley were 
twenty-fifth and fifty-third respectively among the seventy coun- 
ties then organized. 


Winter Wheat and Corn Per Square Mile 58 


1875——, 
Wheat Corn Cora 


Riley county (600 sq. mi.).. 4.2 
Geary (Davis) (407 sq.mi.), 4.0 
Dickinson (851 sq. mi. 6.7 
Saline (720 sq. mi.)........ 3.3 


1 
3 


The average winter wheat and corn planting programs for farms 
of each size-group in Buckeye township, lying north of Abilene, is 
presented in the accompanying table for the periods, 1875, 1880 and 
1885. Not every small farm reported wheat, but practically every 
farm had corn. The wheat acreage on all sizes of farms reached its 
peak about 1880 and declined in 1885, while corn expansion con- 
tinued through the decade. Although wheat commanded the greater 
acreage in 1875 and 1880, corn resumed the dominant acreage posi- 
tion in 1885 on all groups of farms except the section size. This is 
evidence that corn was still a contender for the crown in Dickinson 
county in 1885, while data from the preceding table indicated that 
corn was fully confirmed as king in 1880 in the two eastern counties. 
The controlling difference was the limestone hills which set off the 
two eastern counties as a part of the bluestem-pasture region, while 
the western residual soils higher up in the valley blend into sandy 
loams and constitute a part of the central Kansas wheat region.®® 

This emphasis upon wheat in central Kansas should not be mis- 
leading, however, as regards the state as a whole. In the very years 
in which this regional boom was at its peak the state board of agri- 
culture emphasized that “Corn stands at the head of the list of Kan- 
sas crops in acreage, product, and the extraordinary increase from 
year to year.” © 

58. Computed by the author from statistical data in ibid. 


59. James C. Malin, “An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of 
Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. XI, pp. 3-28. 


60. Monthly Reports of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture . . . August-Oct«ber 
1877, p. 15. 


——1878s——. ——1880——_, 
23.5 8.9 3.5 68 8.7 6.2 
15.2 19.4 28.4 27.5 41.3 48.5 
10.7 17.3 89.8 85.5 119.0 89.6 
2 14.8 4.5 20.7 94.1 32.5 124.9 63.5 
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SEARCH For SuBsTITUTE Crops 


During the wheat boom the search for substitute crops persisted 
especially in the years adverse to wheat and corn near the beginning 
and end of the period, and was associated with wishful thinking 
about processing and manufacture of existing and prospective crops. 
One man suggested a corn starch factory, cannery, cheese factory, 
tannery, cotton mills, woolen mills, and paper mills.** During the 
same year, 1874, the village of Enterprise was utilizing its water 
power to operate a flour mill and was building a woolen mill as well 
as manufacturing vinegar from sorghum syrup and barrels for pack- 
ing its products. Junction City had its cheese factory in 1875, Blue 
Rapids its paper mill in 1875, Abilene its packing plant and soap 
factory in 1879, and Junction City its packing plant in 1883. 
Among the more unusual crops included in the range of experimen- 
tation were silk, hemp, cotton, tobacco, and castor beans. Flax 
had its advocates and proposals were made for a linseed oil mill.® 
Sorghum had been recognized in the 1860’s as peculiarly adapted to 
the climate and it provided syrup. Each drought period gave it 
added emphasis.** With the revival of the late 1870’s the possibili- 
ties of sugar manufacture were featured. Five sugar mills were in 
operation in the state in 1881 and a general sugar boom was pre- 
dicted. In Marion county the White Water Sorgo Association 
discussed the merits of several varieties from the standpoint of syrup 
and sugar; the three most favorably considered were the Red Li- 
berian, Early Amber and Chinese Sugar cane (“old black-top 
sorgo”), the last named being best except that it lodged and fell 
down when grown on a large scale.®® Sorghum was being sown also 
for fodder, the practice being to plant in a manner similar to wheat 
and cut when the seed was in the dough stage.”° Millet and Hun- 
garian were endorsed by the farmers’ institute in 1878 for hay in 
spite of the conviction that these crops depleted soil fertility and 

62. Junction City Union, May 2, 1874. 


63. Ibid., May 9, 1874. 


64. Ibid., May 15, July 8, 1875; Seater 17, December 15, 1883; October 3, 17, 28, 
1885 ; Abilene Chronicle, September 1 
65. Junction City Union, July- pwdherg ya culture), July 22, 1876 (hemp); Abilene 
Chronicle, ere p” 1877 (castor beans); First Biennial Report of the State "Board of 
Agriculture 1877-'78. The acreage of each crop 1872-1878, inclusive, for each 
county is printed. 
. Junction City Union, July 22, 1876. 
, Be, Gaon 4, 1878; Salina Herald, September 25, 1880; The Nationalist, Man- 
, April 21, 1881. 
. Junction City Union, December 31, 1881; The Industrialist, Manhattan, December 8, 


. Marion County Record, Marion, January 30, 1880. 
. The Industrialist, Manhattan, May 81, 1884. 
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harbored chinch bugs. German millet was grown in Dickinson 
county in 1878, and Pearl millet in Saline county in 1880. By the 
latter date also, a rice corn boom was under way.! Broomcorn was 
raised rather extensively in the latter part of the decade, especially 
in the territory tributary to Salina, but by 1883 it was admitted that 
Salina had lost its prestige as a market.?* Of the group of crops 
only the sorghum as a forage crop became a permanent part of the 
crop system. 

The weather extremes of the decade disturbed the balance of na- 
ture in the insect and plant world. The severity of the drought was 
being discussed before a grasshopper invasion of August, 1874, a 
diarist pointing out that the summer drought and heat of 1874 were 
more severe than in 1860, but a counter argument was advanced 
that to mid-June, 1874, there had been abundant rain while the 
spring of 1860 had been dry as well as the summer. The drought 
had destroyed largely the summer-growing crops of 1874 before the 
grasshoppers came, and the grasshopper migration was itself a re- 
sult of the drought. It is only in retrospect that an exaggerated 
emphasis has been placed upon the grasshopper who only finished 
off what was left. 

A committee conducted a survey in Dickinson county, receiving 
fifty replies to their questionnaire, the seventh question being: “In 
cases of need and privation to what do you ascribe the cause? State 
fully.” The report on the question was that: 

A very great range of answers are given. Eight say drought or dry weather; 
only four ascribe the difficulty to grasshoppers, and those but partially. The 
following are the terms embodied in the remaining replies: Indolence and 
want of management, lack of fore-thought, fast living, lack of snap, shiftless- 
ness, no actual cases, relief from labor, extravagance, credit system, bonds and 
judgment notes, laziness, bad management, lack of elbow grease, lack of 
energy, bad whisky, not more than in an ordinary winter, privation very slim, 
there is none, not more than any winter, one case, sickness, no cases, lack of 
git up. 73 
The editor of the Junction City Union was conservative in his out- 
look and was carrying on a feud with John Davis of the Tribune, a 
professional reformer, but the Union, April 10, 1875, declared that 
“All Kansas needs is deeper plowing, and more of it, with less ‘re- 
form.’” Somewhat later, July 24, he declared that “John Davis 


71. The Nationalist, Manhattan, January 25, 1878; Abilene Chronicle, January 17, 1879; 
Salina Herald, February 7, 1880 (Pearl millet was also known as cat- tail, Japan, or Horse 
millet, or African cane) ; Abilene Chronicle, May 7, 1880 (rice corn). 

72. Salina Herald, August 12, October 28, 1876; November 17, December 1, 8, 1877; 
August 17, 1878; August $1, 1882; October 25, 18) 883. 

73. Junction City Union, March 27, 1875, from the Abilene Chronicle. 
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has about the poorest farm in the county. A good place to begin 
‘reform.’” During a period of distress, scarcely any commentator 
could be altogether objective in his valuations. 

Continuance of grasshoppers brought much greater direct dam- 
age than the spectacular invasion of August, 1874. Particularly 
numerous in the fall of 1876, fall planted wheat was eaten off or 
planting was delayed with the result that the wheat went into the 
winter in bad condition to withstand the hazards of the season. A 
suggestion was made that a meeting should be called at which the 
old settlers experienced in the hopper invasion of the late 1860’s 
might exchange information for the benefit of all.7* No one knew 
much about grasshopper controls, however, but many thought they 
did and every conceivable plan of carrying on the hopper war was 
resorted to in the spring of 1877, and numerous ingenious machines 
were built. There were some farmers who took a fatalistic view 
of the calamity and let nature take her course, and during the 
early stages of the infestation the press indulged in violent denunci- 
ations of all who did not participate in the efforts at extermination. 
The futility of the hysterical campaign brought a change, and the 
comment was made that a wheat field was cleared by birds: “We 
are not sure but faith is better than grasshopper machines.” With 
respect to another field, the farmer lost his entire crop of twenty 
acres: “As fine a crop of young hoppers as anyone could wish 

‘ as fat and pert as the best of them” on Sunday, but on 
Thweday all were dead. As the ground was covered with dead in- 
sects it was concluded the birds did not get them, the cause was 
unknown, but— 

We have about come to the conclusion that the old settlers were about 
right in this hopper business, and knew what they were talking about, and 
that we new comers who have talked fight were off on our wrong foot.75 

Probably it is wrong to say that the attitude of the old settlers 
was fatalistic. Possibly they only sensed, without having scientific 
proof, that in dealing with far-reaching extremes of climatic phe- 
nomena there was not much that man could do about it but hang on 
as best he could until Nature’s cycle had changed direction and 
weather factors had restored the underlying balances among plants, 
animals and insects. Within certain limits, however, there were 
cultural practices which might be discovered and observed that 
would not fight Nature, but rather, would adapt man’s operations to 


74. Abilene Chronicle, November 10, 1876. 
75. Ibid., May 4, 1877. 
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fit with some degree of approximation into the restrictions Nature 
imposed. 

The spectacular aspects of the grasshopper raids have diverted 
attention from the chinch bug which was currently rated as more 
widespread and serious in its ravages.** The principal breeding 
places for this pest were in late maturing spring wheat, and in millet 
and Hungarian grass. The unusual spring wheat crop of 1877 was 
the occasion for the special warning not to plant again. In 1879 
there was another heavy infestation delaying the planting of winter 
wheat, and local papers campaigned for weed and grass burning 
around fields and against the planting of spring wheat and other 
breeding crops. The Marion Record declared that “the chinch bugs 
have done more damage this year than those exaggerated pests— 
grasshoppers—ever did. . . . .”7* Again in 1880, 1881, 1882, the 
chinch bugs were the subject of repeated complaint."* A local of 
1880 is a gem of humor by means of inverse statement: “The chinch 
bugs are struggling with the corn crop.” Of the three crop hazards, 
drought was most serious, chinch bugs were second, doing their 
damage in part independent of drought, and third were grasshoppers, 
always closely associated with drought cycles. 


CuLTURAL PRACTICES AND MACHINERY 


In reviewing man’s adaptations to environment the most con- 
spicuous fact that stands out is the wide disparity between the 
best knowledge of what should be done and the common practices. 
During the period of beginnings of farming in the upper Kansas 
valley a number of basic practices were rather well recognized as 
necessary to success; early, deep plowing, both spring and fall, for 
corn and for wheat respectively, early planting of both crops, drilling 
of wheat east and west rather than broadcasting. The practice evi- 
dently fell far short of ideal. Each year comments can be found 
admonishing farmers that the experience of the current year had 
demonstrated the necessity of certain or all of these better practices; 
each year comments can be found recording that farmers were not 
going to be late with plowing and sowing this year, but the next 
year and the next, the same was repeated. There can be no sta- 
tistical determination of how many did follow the practices recog- 
nized as best, or how many improved their performance each year 


76. Monthly Reports of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture . . . August, - 
tember, and October, 1877, p. 13. oe 


77. Abilene Chronicle, September 12, 1879; The Marion County Record, Marion, Au- 
gust 12, 1881. 

78. The Nationalist, Manhattan, June 24, August 5, 1880; June 30, 1881; Salina Herald, 
August 13, 1881; Abilene Chronicle, May 12, 26, 1882. 
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on the basis of experience, but there can be no doubt that in general 
improvement, however short of ideal, was more or less continuous.”® 

There was little discussion in the papers of the exact require- 
ments for good plowing or of the types of plows used. T. C. Henry 
used a 20-inch plow when he began operations in 1873. A formal 
discussion of plowing in a farmers’ institute of the agricultural col- 
lege January 16, 1878, brought out the consensus among leading 
farmers participating that deep plowing had limitations; sod-break- 
ing should be about four inches deep; thereafter it was agreed that 
each year the land might be plowed an inch deeper until a maxi- 
mum of eight inches was reached, this bringing up the subsoil grad- 
ually. A Dickinson county farmer “preferred a sixteen- or eighteen- 
inch plow to one that cuts less, from the fact that these fail to 
cover up the weeds and stubble.” Marlatt of Riley county, used 
a sixteen-inch sulky plow pulled by three common horses.*® This 
complete coverage of all trash and an excessive use of the harrow 
were not challenged during this period, but possibly the slovenly 
“pioneer farming” so frequently condemned was in this respect more 
of a virtue in windy Kansas than the good farmers were willing to 
concede. The most realistic but certainly an inadequate precaution 
to retard blowing was the admonition to harrow or drill east and 
west, leaving the ridging crosswise to the prevailing wind. There is 
no question that the tillage methods contributed to the annual dust 
storms occurring in every dry year, to the blowing out of the ground 
root and all of wheat and corn, and to the conditions described so 
vividly in the locals: 

Late sown wheat fields and corn fields that had the stalks raked off were 
robbed of about three inches of soil and drifted into the hedges and ravines 


like huge snow drifts. This should be a warning to farmers not to rake their 
field in winter or to do any fall plowing without seeding to wheat early. 81 


One woman estimated the dust fall in her house at 190 pounds from 


79. Go ahead and plant as though you never saw a hopper, Junction City Union, Sep- 
tember 23, 1876; late sowing and wind damage, Abilene Chronicle, October 27, 1876; drill 
wheat, Salina Herald, February 24, 1877; drilled wheat worth twice as much as broadcast, 
Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1877; properly seeded wheat never fails, Salina Herald, May 19, 
1877; seeding at the right time, Abilene Chronicle, June 8, 1877; drill east and west, Junction 
City Tribune, July 19, 1877; proven by experience that wheat should be put in in season, 
Abilene Chronicle, July 20, 1877; deep plowing and drought, The Nationalist, Manhattan, 
January 25, 1878; plow and sow on time, Salina Herald, July 20, 1878; many planted late, 
ibid., November 16, 1878; plowing early, not to be caught this year, Abilene Chronicle, June 
27, 1879; wide range of yields, plow early, Abilene Gazette, June 6, 1879; no two failures 
in succession, plant early east and west, ibid., August 22, 1879; late corn almost a total fail- 
ure, Junction City Union, September 6, 1879; sowing early to profit by last year’s experience, 
Salina Herald, September 20, 1879; sowing completed, ibid., September 20, 1879; late sown 
wheat poor, ibid. January 31, 1880; late sown wheat coming up, Junction City Union, March 
6, 1880; value of early plowing and sowing demonstrated, Abilene Chronicle, March 12, 1880; 
plow early not too deep, ibid., June 25, 1880; plowing mostly done, Salina Herald, August 14, 
1880; deep plowing for corn not approved, ibid., April 6, 1882. 

80. The Nationalist, Manhattan, January 26, 1878. 


81. Abilene Chronicle, April 9, 1880. 
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one storm and another report gave nearly an inch in several houses 
during a later storm.** 

Plows were little discussed, but on occasion the merits of different 
types found their way into the papers if only as advertisements. In 
the spring of 1871 the leading implement firm of Junction City fea- 
tured an assortment of plows listed as breaking, stirring, corn, sub- 
soil, double Michigan, road, grubbing and gang plows.** In 1872 a 
gang plow equipped with a three-horse equalizing evener was dis- 
played at Wakefield. The observer reported that one man with this 
plow could do as much as two men, teams and plows.** More fre- 
quently gang plow advertisements showed two teams hitched tan- 
dem. In 1879 the grange store sponsored a competition between a 
Hapgood sulky 16-inch plow and a 14-inch walking plow, the draft 
being measured with a dynamometer, with the results certified in 
favor of the sulky, of course.®* 

The Buckeye drill was advertised in Leavenworth in 1865, but the 
first drill advertisements in the upper Kansas valley papers ap- 
peared in 1871 without the maker’s name. In the mid-1870’s the 
most widely advertised drill was the D. and H. Rentchlers’ [XL hoe 
drill but later the Buckeye and Hoosier drills were popular.“ Van 
Brunt seeders (not drills) were advertised also. They broadcasted 
the seed by machine. In 1877 the large-scale importation of drills 
was a feature of the season, the press recording receipts of dealers 
by the car load. By August 250 drills were unloaded at Abilene, 
100 more were on the way, and at Solomon three to four carloads 
were received.87 The competition was between two types, the hoe 
and the shoe devices for opening a furrow to receive the seed. The 
hoe drills were equipped either with wood break pins or spring trip 
to prevent breakage. Other brands of drills listed during the late 
1870’s were Dowagic, Lancaster, Triumph, Sucker State, McSherry, 
Eagle, Superior, Willoughby, Hagerstown and Farmers’ Friend.** In 
1877 the state board of agriculture attempted to compile informa- 
tion as to the use of the drill, but Dickinson and Saline counties did 
not report. Riley county reported 60 percent to 80 percent drilled 
and Geary (Davis) 75 percent to 90 percent drilled.*® 


82. The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 23, 1880, Ogden items; Salina Herald, April 24, 
1880, Poheta items. 
. Junction City Union, March 11, 1871. 
. Ibid., April 13, 1872. 
. Ibid., August 9, 1879. 
. Ibid., May 15, 1875; July 29, 1876; Salina Herald, May 13, 1876. 
. Abilene Chronicle, July 20, August 10, October 26, 1877. 
88. Ibid., August 10, October 26, 1877; August 1, 1879; Abilene = June 28, Au- 
gust 23, Junction ‘City Union, Septembe: 1878; September 6, 1879. 
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The problem of plows and drills aroused much less interest during 
the wheat boom than harvesting machinery. In the early years the 
hand-rake or self-rake reapers and the Marsh type harvesters were 
in general use. The reaper delivered the cut grain in piles on the 
ground to be bound into bundles by men following the machine. 
Marsh type harvesters delivered it to a platform where a man riding 
the machine bound it by hand. In the early 1870’s the Buckeye, 
McCormick, and Walter A. Wood’s reapers were advertised in Junc- 
tion City.* The self-rake device was featured by all these makers. 
By 1874 volume sales were emphasized in advertising, one firm an- 
nouncing that by early June the fourth carload of reapers had been 
ordered. That firm sold the Buckeye, Wood and Marsh makes. 
In 1875 it was announced that the Marsh harvester would be avail- 
able with a self-binder, although by mid-June a sample had not 
arrived but was expected in a few days.®* In 1876 the announce- 
ment was made that 55 carloads of reapers and mowers would be 
distributed from Junction City that spring, and Marsh and Wood 
harvesters, with self-binders were featured in advertisements, the 
latter make being introduced for the first time.®* By late June, 1877, 
four Salina firms were credited with sales of all classes of harvesting 
machines as follows: 65, 75, 40, 100.°* These first self-binders used 
wire bands, but in 1877 a trial of a twine self-binder was announced, 
the device to be attached to a Beloit harvester. Apparently the 
test was premature because the twine binders did not appear reg- 
ularly until the Marsh gave farmers their choice in 1880, and the 
Wood and Osborne twine binders gave it competition the next year.* 
In the meantime the farmers in Salina territory, and much the same 
was true elsewhere, had seven makes of self-binders to choose 
from.** In 1879 only self-binders were advertised in the reaper- 
harvester class. The list of makes which appear in the newspapers 
of the four counties during this period included the Buckeye, Wood, 


90. Junction City Union, July 15, 1871; April 18, 1872; May 24, June 14, 1873. When 
these machines first were used in this vicinity is not known, but the sale was not sufficient 
apparently to induce the dealers to advertise much at an earlier date. At St. Mary’s mission 
McCormick and other leading makes of tobls were used even prior to the organization of 
Kansas. 

91. Junction City Union, June 18, 1874. 

92. Ibid., May 15, June 12, 1875. 

93. Ibid., April 29, June 10, 1876; Abilene Chronicle, July 14, 1876, June 1, 1877. The 
McCormick self-binder was advertised for sale in Abilene in the spring of 1876 and was 
demonstrated at Wichita, in June, 1876. Ibid., April 21, 1876; June 8, 1877, testimonial on 
Wichita demonstration. 

94. Salina Herald, June 23, 1877. 

95. Ibid. 

96. Abilene Chronicle, April 2, 1880; May 20, 1881; The Nationalist, Manhattan, May 
19, 1881; Junction City Union, June 4, 1881. The Deering was first mentioned in 1882, 
ibid., July 1, 1882. 

97. Salina Herald, June 1, 1878. 
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Marsh, McCormick, Osborn, Haines Illinois, Locke, Beloit, Adams 
and French, Deering, Minneapolis, Edwards, and Champion. 


THe HEaper 


Contrary to the traditions and the historians it was not the reap- 
ers, harvesters and binders that made wheat history on the Western 
prairie and plains. It was the header that should always be iden- 
tified with the Plains region. In 1874 there were three headers in 
use in Saline county, and during that season one or more were sold 
in Dickinson county.** Evidence is not available when they were 
first introduced. The first identification of a header by make was 
the Haines Illinois Header, manufactured by P. Weyhrich, Pekin, 
Ill., and therefore frequently referred to by the maker’s name.” 
Combinations by which one machine might serve two purposes ap- 
peared in 1876 when advertisements announced that Haines Har- 
vesters and Harvester Kings might be equipped as headers. Under 
such an arrangement the machine would be started early as a har- 
vester cutting relatively green wheat and later changed to a header 
when ’‘the wheat was dead ripe and shattered badly in handling, or it 
could be saved in this way when it was too short to bind into 
bundles.2°° However plausible the theory of combination machines 
might be, the idea did not take hold until later and then only as a 
binder attachment on the header as the basic machine. Still later 
in the 1920’s the mechanical power-driven combine was the union 
of the thresher and the header making a single machine. 

The Randolph header was the principal competitor of the Haines 
in the early days, the Abilene dealer claiming to have sold over 120 
in 1877, but others were the Hodge and the Stickle, and the Lewis 
chain drive put in its appearance during the header boom.’®* The 
first year of volume header sales in the area seems to have been 
1877. 

The advantages urged for the header in early years were that it 
did not have side draft, would cut over rough ground, cut a wider 
swath, allowed direct stacking and saved a cent per bushel in thresh- 
ing operations. The one disadvantage admitted was the danger of 


98. Western Home Journal, Lawrence, July 16, 1874, a report from Saline county. June- 
tion City Union, June 20, 1874, a report from Dickinson county. The leading jobbing house 
in Atchison had been selling Haines headers in Kansas for some years.—Atchison Weekly 
Champion and Press, January 14, 1871. 

99. Junction City Union, June 10, 1876; Abilene Chronicle, June 8, 29, 1877; May 10, 
1878, referring to sales there years earlier ; April 2, 1880; T. C. Henry, “The Story of a 

enceless Winter-Wheat Field,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. IX, pp. 502- 506. 

100. Junction City Union, June 10, 1876; Salina Herald, July 7, ag mw illustration of 
the Marsh Harvester Header is found in the Newton Kansan, May 25, 6. 

101. Abilene Chronicle, June 29, 1877; | 20, 1881; May 9, ~oad Junction City 
Union, June 15, 1878; May 28, 1881; July 1, 1882. 
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sweating in the stack. It is evident that these arguments were de- 
rived in part from use of the machine in humid regions, Illinois in 
particular, where it was early manufactured and used. In dry cli- 
mate there need be little fear of sweating in the stack unless the 
wheat was thin on the ground and weedy in consequence. The com- 
pelling reasons for using the header were the necessity for speed in 
cutting the grain which ripened quickly in the dry climate and for 
which the wide swath was the answer, and the shortness of the wheat 
for which heading was the only solution. Cheaper operation and 
saving of hired labor operations were important where a money crop 
in contrast with subsistence farming was a necessity in farm oper- 
ations. 

In 1874 the wheat ripened suddenly on account of the drought and 
heat emphasizing in the early stages of the winter-wheat boom the 
true significance of the header. In 1877 the situation was some- 
what similar and again attention was focused upon the header. 

The summer of 1879 had a wet harvest in spite of being rated a 
dry year, and drew the comment that “there will be a great deal 
of damaged wheat in market this fall, a great many put their wheat 
up with the header and put it up when wet, but we must all live 
and learn.” 1° 

Whatever mistakes have been made in the learning process, the 
dry years 1880, 1881, confirmed fully the dominant position of the 
header as the necessary Plains harvesting machine. The drought 
caused the wheat to head close to the ground, too short to bind, so 
the rush for headers began in May, 1880. Some wheat was reported 
to be so short that it was necessary to mow it. By the third week 
in May one firm in Salina had sold forty headers, another two car- 
loads in two weeks and the cry was for more. One dealer in Abilene 
sold fourteen in one week. As harvest time arrived farmers were 
reported frantic. At Lindsborg one report said that the constable 
had to be called to maintain order. In Salina, “several farmers 
watched the trains, and when a load came in there was difficulty in 
getting them up town to set up.” From the Fairview neighborhood, 
field after field was reported to be dead ripe and no headers avail- 
able to cut them. One farmer visited nine different header men but 
could get no one to harvest his wheat. He would just have to wait 
and hope. One farmer cut his field with an old self-rake reaper 
then picked up the bunches in a header barge and stacked them. 
He saved his wheat at the rate of six to eight acres per day instead 


102. Abilene Chronicle, June 27, July 18, 1879, “Aroma Items.” 
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of some thirty acres if he had had a header. From Lyon’s creek it 
was reported that a number of farmers turned their self-binders and 
harvesters into headers—typical examples of resourcefulness in de- 
vising home-made substitutes so characteristic of Plains farmers.’* 
The next season a number of second-hand harvesters, with ‘and with- 
out binders, were offered at half price or less, having cut only ten tp 
thirty acres. Toward the close of harvest in 1881 the remark was 
made that “Dickinson county would have a big elephant on her 
hands if she undertook to harvest her large fields of wheat without 
the aid of the header.” #5 The minimum standard header crew for 
a 12-foot cut machine operating with two barges was four horses 
on the header and two each on the wagons, and if operating with one 
barge six horses were sufficient, the manpower being six in the first 
instance and three in the latter. The prevailing sizes of headers 
used by small farmers were probably 8-foot and 10-foot machines 
in these early years. The dealers’ advertising emphasized that the 
8-foot header could be pulled by two horses, and a rural corre- 
spondent contrasted the 6-foot binder with a 10-foot header for 
the same horsepower.' 

The thresher problems did not present factors of such general in- 
terest as some other machines because the threshing was a custom 
operation. Horses provided the power for early threshers, but port- 
able steam engines were mentioned in 1876 and 1877. Nichols and 
Shepard and Aultman-Taylor steam tractor-powered threshers at- 
tracted attention in 1883. The principal makes were J. I. Case, 
Nichols and Shepard Vibrators, Buffalo Pitts’, Champion and Ault- 
man-Taylor; the volume of sales rising with the wheat acreage, 
45 machines being sold at Salina alone in 1882.1" 

The possibilities of mechanical power for farm equipment had 
long intrigued the imagination. With the advent of the wire self- 
binder in 1876, E. W. Hoch saw it at work, the operator riding 
under the protection of a canvas cover, and was inspired to write a 
review of the evolution of harvesting machinery; the reaping hook, 
the cradle, the reaper, the harvester, and finally the self-binder. 
These represented the past, but in the future “will not steam, or 


ot, Ibid., May 28, June 4, 18, _" Y od 2, 1880; Salina Herald, May 22, June 19, 26, 
; Junction City Union, June 19, 
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perchance Keeler’s motor, propell the ideal machine of the future, 
and deliver sacks of grain where it now deposits bundles?” 1°* The 
wheat boom induced an experiment with a steam plow. Credited 
with being the first to be introduced into Kansas it was built and 
shipped from Kokomo, Ind., June 12, to R. Huncheon in the upper 
Kansas valley. The claim was made that it would plow one acre 
per hour and would operate day and night: 

The revolutions which steam has wrought in transportation, both by water 
and land, in the utilization of our timber, iron, cotton, etc., is really the history 
of the growth and development of our country; and now that it grapples with 
the soil itself, we may reasonably expect results as marked as follow its use 
in other fields. 19° 
This anticipation of the era of power farming is interesting, but 
not important, as the evolution of mechanical efficiency required 
still another half-century for success. 


THE LIsTER 


The one and only important new tillage implement introduced 
during this period was associated with corn production, the lister. 
It might be described as a double plow having a divided moldboard, 
splitting the slice and turning -half each way. Furrows, usually 
fourteen inches wide plowed at a distance of 42 inches from center to 
center left the soil ridged between. Corn was planted (drilled) in the 
bottom of the furrow and cultivation was accomplished by cutting 
down the ridge gradually, throwing the dirt around the growing corn. 
In early usage, the grain was sometimes planted by a separate opera- 
tion, or the drilling attachment might be built on the machine and 
the whole process be accomplished at one operation. In view of 
the importance of the new tool, it should be noted that its introduc- 
tion was unannounced, its presence was discussed in the press only 
after it had been used for some years. Prof. E. M. Shelton of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College remarked in the spring of 1881 
that listers had been in use in that section for two or three years, 
which meant the first machines had been introduced about 1878 
or 1879. 

On occasion of a trip from Manhattan to Topeka he reported his 
observations that between Topeka and Silver Lake a large pro- 
portion of the fields were listed. When asked for a description of 
the lister Shelton summarized the advantages to be reduction of 
cost to one-fourth or one-third of other methods, increased yield and 


108. The Marion County Record, Marion Centre, June 30, 1876. 
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greater resistance to dry weather. And to meet another kind of 
criticism so often directed at listing corn, he insisted that it was 
not necessarily a bad or shiftless method just because it involved 
little labor.*?° 

In 1882 reports favorable to listing came from Saline and Dick- 
inson counties, good results and cheaper.‘ The experience of a 
Brown county user was reprinted in the Chronicle. He preferred 
the lister with the drill separate. The lister was pulled with three 
horses on an evener that permitted the outside horse to walk in the 
furrow. He drilled immediately after listing. The method of cul- 
tivation was to harrow the ridges, driving the horses on the ridges. 
The sections of the harrow were fastened to a plank to prevent them 
from dipping into the furrow. When the harrow no longer served 
the purpose he used a four-shovel cultivator, attaching an inverted 
trough-shaped guard made of two boards to prevent covering the 
small 

In different parts of the state and in different types of soil the 
lister was used, with conflicting reports of results, but out of the 
exchanges a few additional principles emerged: The lister worked 
well in sandy, porous and well-drained soil; in dry years the corn 
being rooted in the bottom of the furrow resistance to drought was 
definitely in its favor; weed seeds were thrown away from the 
planted corn, making it easier to keep clean. The ridge, crosswise 
to the prevailing south wind, protected the tender plants and re- 
sisted blowing of the soil.” 

The most serious handicap to the use of the lister was that no 
tool was available which was adapted especially to the cultivation 
and leveling of listed ground. A lister cultivator was exhibited at 
the state fair in 1883 and in 1886 reference was made to the patent- 
ing of a sled for the purpose. This sled consisted of two runners 
five feet long made of 2” x 6” lumber and set at the width of the 
furrow. To the rear end mounted on a crossbar were two curved 
knives set with a forward pitch to throw the dirt toward the fur- 
row, and a second pair of knives as fastened to the outside of the 
runners in such a position as to cut the weeds growing on the 
shoulders of the ridge. Of course the driver rode on a seat at the 
110. The Industrialist, Manhattan, May 14, June 4, 1881. 
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rear of the sled, adding weight to force the knives into the ground.""* 
Thus far the lister was used only for corn, but once the Plains 
farmer had become fully acquainted with this method of soil till- 
age it was only a matter of time until experiments were made with 
it for wheat culture. 


114. Kansas City (Mo.) Live-stock Indicator, April 15, 1886. 
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INDIAN WARFARE IN 1840 


The following article from the Arkansas State Gazette, Little 
Rock, April 7, 1841, describes a Kansas Indian attack on a Pawnee 
encampment somewhere in the Republican river area, either in pres- 
ent northern Kansas or southern Nebraska: 


From THE WESTERN Frontier or Missouri—From the St. Louis Gazette 
of the 20th ult. we learn that a company (F) of the Ist regiment of dragoons, 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth, with Capt. [E.] Tremor commanding, and 
Dr. Kennedy, U. S. A., returned on the Ist ult. from a visit to the Kanzas 
Indians, residing on the Kanzas river. 

This detachment was sent out on the 17th ultimo, on the requisition of 
Maj. [R. W.] Cummins, to assist him in making payment of the annuity due 
to the Kanzas Indians, and to take from them certain prisoners captured from 
the Pawnees (Republics) on a recent war excursion into the Pawnee country. 
They recovered all the prisoners to the number of eleven, women and children, 
whom they brought to Fort Leavenworth, to be restored in due time to their 
own tribe. The history of the capture of the prisoners by the Kanzas is in- 
teresting as showing the excessive cruelty and dastardly character of Indian 
warfare. 

It seems that sometime in December last, the Kanzas, or Caw Indians, 
hearing that an encampment of the Pawnees were on a buffalo hunt at some 
distance from the remainder of their tribe, gave up their own anticipated hunt 
and organized themselves into a war party, with their principal chief at their 
head. They entered the Pawnee country and laid in ambush near the ill- 
fated encampment until they saw the Pawnee warriors, numbering but 17, 
depart for their hunting ground. The Kanzas warriors, 65 in all, then com- 
menced a murderous fire upon the defenceless women and children, which 
they continued until they supposed all within the encampment had been 
killed—On entering the scene of carnage they tomahawked and scalped more 
than seventy of their victims—they found twelve (six women and as many 
children) unhurt, whom they decided to retain as prisoners. One of the women, 
however, determined not to be taken alive, and suddenly springing at the 
nearest warrior, she seized him with a grasp of a tigress by the throat, and 
bore him to the earth. It was only when her arms were severed from her 
body that she relinquished her grasp—she was then dispatched, and her scalp 
added another bloody trophy to those yet reeking at their belis. 

An act of more atrocious cruelty and shameless cowardice has seldom come 
to our notice; the murder of an entire village of defenceless women and chil- 
dren by a band of savages—and we are gratified to learn that the Kanzas are 
living in constant dread of being attacked by the Pawnees. It is highly prob- 
able that before summer we shall hear of dire punishment having been in- 
flicted upon these wretches by that fierce and warlike tribe. 

On the 5th inst. Lt. (Chas. F.] Ruff, of the Ist regiment of dragoons, with 
a small detachment of men, left the fort to convey the Pawnee prisoners to 
Bellevue, where they will meet their missionaries and some members of their 
own tribe. 
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Westwarp Bounp 


From the New York Daily Tribune, July 8, 1852. 


On THe Puarns, 400 miles out from St. Joseph— 
100 west of Fort Kearny, Tuesday, June 1, 1852 


Having met a returning emigrant to-day from Fort Laramie, and feeling a 
good ways off from home, I take this opportunity to send you a word, in- 
forming you that I am yet on the turf, and in running order, although not 
in as good order as I could desire. The cholera is the general topic among 
the emigrants, spreading consternation and alarm from one train to another. 
Many a strong arm and iron constitution, that were boasting yesterday of 
their strength, to-day are left on the plains without shroud or coffin. 

The cholera originated on the Missouri river, among the emigrants, on 
board the steamboat Honduras, which lost some seven passengers on her trip 
up to St. Joseph and some 20 or 30 died a few days after leaving here. There 
are but few but what have heard of the Missouri river, and few know what 
a miserable, dirty, crooked stream it is, where sand o’er sand, and snags o’er 
snags arise. Sometimes the boatman on the bow, throwing his lead, cries out 
three feet scant, and a few rods farther on, no bottom. 

Missouri has the appearance of being a fine state, and there are many good- 
hearted people in it. It seems singular to a Northeastern man that so great 
a state should have been so long contented with no other thoroughfare of 
any kind on which to travel. We passed one boat that had blown up, another 
snagged, many on sand bars, &c. Taking all things into account, it is not good 
for anything at all. It is to be hoped a railroad will soon be got through to 
some place, if it terminates at St. Joseph. It is also to be hoped that some 
landlords will take charge of the tables and provide something to eat at the 
hotels. 

We have now been 18 days on the plains, amid the greatest show in the 
world. The train is estimated to be 700 miles long, composed of all kinds of 
people from all parts of the United States, and some of the rest of mankind, 
with lots of horses, mules, oxen, cows, steers and some of the feathered’ cre- 
ation, moving along about 15 or 20 miles per day; all sorts of vehicles from 
a coach down to a wheel barrow; ladies on horseback, dressed out in full- 
blown Bloomers; gents on mules, with their Kossuth hats and plumes, galloping 
over the prairies, making quite an equestrian troupe and a show ahead of 
anything Barnum ever got up. The plains are a pleasant place to travel; ex- 
cellent roads—equal to any of our Eastern plank roads in dry weather, and 
were it not for the sick and the dying, that everywhere meet our eye, and 
the vast number of graves along the road, the journey would be a pleasant 
one. As near as I can ascertain by observation, there are about 80 graves to 
the 100 miles so far; that is, new ones. The old ones are nearly obliterated 
and their places no longer known to man. The Indians are numerous and 
somewhat troublesome, but we have had no battles so far. Our train is 
moving and I must close for this time. When I have a convenient season I 
will write again. Yours truly, 

Ser N. Dory. 
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SLavery IN Kansas 


A news item and advertisement from the Proslavery Squatter 
Sovereign, of Atchison, September 9, 1856. Presumably the Negroes 
were not recovered for the advertisement ran six months, 


Necroes DecaMpep.—Two negroes belonging to Messrs. Frederick & Cabell 
were decoyed from this place on Tuesday night, taking with them two valuable 
horses. Five hundred dollars reward is offered for their apprehension. See 
advertisement. 

$500 Rewarp 

Ran Away from the Subscribers on the night of September 9th, 
two Negro Boys, Ned and Harrison. 

Nep is about 18 years old, stout and well built, about 5 feet 
eight inches high, and weighs about 170 pounds. At the time of 
his leaving was dressed in brown velvet coat. 

Harrison is a bright Mulatto, about five feet four inches high, 
weighs about 120 lbs., is about 16 years old, and was rather shab- 
bily dressed. 

Said Negroes took with them two Horses. 

One black, six years old, branded H. on left hip, quite thin, 
about 15% hands high. 

One Claybank, dark main and tail, rather bushy, 6 years old, 
about 15% hands high—paces. 

Five hundred dollars reward will be given for the apprehension 


and safe return of the Negroes and Horses, or $250 for the recovery 
of either of the Negroes and Horses. 


A. J. Frepericx, 
R. H. 
Atchison, K. T. 26-tf. 


DEBUNKING THE INDIAN oF 1860 


From the Topeka Tribune, March 3, 1860. 


Last Monday, the Kaw Indians gave a war dance in our city. Many of the 
Indians were arrayed in war costume, and made an appearance ludicrous in 
the extreme. One wore an otter skin cap, with horns about eight inches in 
length upon each side of the head. Two wore around their necks collars of 
bear claws, and two others were dressed in buckskin suits, profusely covered 
with fringes of the same material, and which streamer-like, trailed a foot be- 
hind. All of the dancers were painted; some black with streaks of red, some 
altogether red, some with blue in streaks, and one, a Comanche, probably 
through some freak peculiar to his position or tribe, was painted a ghastly 
pale yellow. The dance was conducted by about twenty persons, with about 
ten or twelve more sitting in a circle, and around which, in slow procession, 
the dancers moved. In the circle were seated the musicians, who kept time 
and made a sort of music by beating upon drums constructed of raw-hide, 
while all kept time and joined in a kind of low, dirge-like chant, with an 
occasional Ugh! Ough! by some of the braves. To us, the scene was not at 
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all like the glowing descriptions of war dances, which we read in books of 
Indian legends, and descriptions, also, given us by those who have witnessed 
such scenes among the warlike tribes of western Kansas and Texas. The 
activity, the grace and lofty bearing were sadly wanting. The stoical look of 
indifference, so characteristic of the American Indian, was all that remained 
‘o redeem them from the degeneracy to which they have declined. 


BurraLo Huntine Near JuncrTion City 


From the Junction City Statesman, October 13, 1860. 


BurraLo Huntine—This sport is becoming quite popular. Everybody and 
all their relations are indulging. Men and women, married and single, take 
to it like a duck to water, or a hog to a mud-hole. Junction is nearly depopu- 
lated and has been all the fall, caused by this unprecedented rush to see the 
“monarch of the prairies.” There’s no one seriously injured yet, but we have 
some hopes that the news of a fatal accident will reach us by the next express 
—we mean, of course, fatal to the buffalo. They are grazing now within thirty 
miles of Junction—just one-half day’s ride. All who wish to get a glimpse had 


better go now. We shall start in the morning on bull back! Who wants to ride 
behind? 


FrrEMEN’s BALL 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, May 5, 1872. 


The citizens in the neighborhood of Kimeo, Washington county, were in 
great danger one day last week from a prairie fire, and the men and women 
turned out in force, subdued the fire at a late hour in the evening, and then, 
securing the services of a fiddler, they spent several hours in the giddy mazes 
of the dance, right upon the blackened prairie. 


DEALER’s CHOICE 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, June 16, 1872. 


Game is abundant in Ellsworth just now. Buffalo, draw poker, antelope, 
old sledge, venison, faro, quails, billiards, rabbits, euchre, elk and keno are 
the prevailing varieties. 


A Wicuita Court Scene or 1875 
From the Girard Press, October 21, 1875. 
While a northern attorney was visiting in Wichita he dropped into the 
court room to see how the law was administered in that locality. A placard 


above the judge’s seat read: “No smoking allowed,” but the judge, nine of 
the jurymen, and half of the attorneys were smoking pipes or cigars. 
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UNAFRAID OF COMPETITION 
From the Eureka Herald, June 15, 1876. 


Not many days ago a young man applied to the probate court for license 
to marry one of Greenwood’s fair daughters. The judge issued the document 
for the usual fee and the swain went on his way rejoicing. A day or two 
later another young man came in and also applied for license. The judge 
went to work to make it out, but when he came to the lady’s name the young 
man mentioned the same damsel that No. 1 had obtained license to marry. 
The judge told him that one license with her name in it was out, and that 
she couldn’t well marry both of them. No. 2 hesitated a moment and then 
said he wanted a license anyhow, it wouldn’t do any harm. It was made out 
and he departed, but before many hours passed he came back to the judge’s 
office with the young lady, and then and there the twain were made one 
flesh. And now No. 1 has a license to sell at half price. 


Lees WerE PAINTED In 1876, Too 
From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, September 2, 1876. 


Sioux squaws do not wear striped stockings. Three streaks of green paint 
are cooler and cheaper. 


WueEn Bat Masterson Dipn’r KEEP THE PEACE 


From the Dodge City Times, June 9, 1877. 


Bobby Gill done it again. Last Wednesday was a lively day for Dodge. 
Two hundred cattle men in the city; the gang in good shape for business; 
merchants happy, and money flooding the city, is a condition of affairs that 
could not continue in Dodge very long without an eruption, and that is the 
way it was last Wednesday. Robert Gilmore was making a talk for himself 
in a rather emphatic manner, to which Marshal [L. E.] Deger took exceptions, 
and started for the dog house with him. Bobby walked very leisurely—so 
much so that Larry felt it, necessary to administer a few paternal kicks in the 
rear. This act was soon interrupted by Bat Masterson, who wound his arm 
affectionately around the marshal’s neck and let the prisoner escape. Deger 
then grappled with Bat, at the same time calling upon the bystanders to take 
the offender’s gun and assist in the arrest. [Marshal] Joe Mason appeared 
upon the scene at this critical moment and took the gun. But Masterson 
would not surrender yet, and came near getting hold of a pistol from among 
several which were strewed around over the sidewalk, but half a dozen Texas 
men came to the marshal’s aid and gave him a chance to draw his gun and 
beat Bat over the head until the blood flew upon Joe Mason so that he kicked, 
and warded off the blows with his arm. Bat Masterson seemed possessed of 
extraordinary strength, and every inch of the way was closely contested, but 
the city dungeon was reached at last, and in he went. If he had got hold of 
his gun before going in there would have been a general killing. 

The fastidious Col. Norton fell next. He ranks next to Bat Masterson in 
point of courage, being somewhat more cautious and much more inclined to 
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make a bloodthirsty talk. He is said to be tolerably handy with his gun, and 
fair to middling at shoulder hitting. Norton had been accused of “ways that 
were dark and tricks that were vain” in a poker game, by a Texan, and several 
other Texas men “took a hand” in the game of talk which followed. Norton 
soon discovered that the gang was oversized, and amiably went against the 
boose joint for the house. But the flowing bowl raised his courage above all 
cautionary measures and he gave it out solid that he was a fighter and thirsted 
for blood. Sim Holstein, a cattle drover, quietly gave it as his opinion that 
Mr. Norton couldn’t fight very much; that there were several men in town 
he could not lick—Sim himself, for instance. A light-weight drover by the 
name of Lee then interfered and claimed the fight for himself. Norton and 
Lee then had a little scuffle, which was soon interrupted by the police. Larry 
soon after espied Norton in a crowd recommending himself as a fighter, and 
ordered him to disperse. Norton proudly reminded Mr. Deger that he was a 
sovereign citizen of Dodge City, and as such had certain inalienable rights. 
For answer Mr. Deger promptly marched him to the dog house. 

Ed. Masterson [a newly-appointed marshal] accomplished his first official 
act in the arrest of Bobby Gilmore the same afternoon. 

Next day Judge Frost administered the penalty of the law by assessing 
twenty-five and costs to Bat, ten to Norton and five to Bobby. 
The-boys are all at liberty now. 


PiayFuL Nimrops oR THE Hazarps or RAILROADING 


From the Atchison Patriot, October 13, 1877. 


Yesterday, while a train was going from Waterville to Washington, a party 
of huntsmen flagged the engineer to stop. Conductor Murphy rang his bell to 
go on, whereupon the party began to throw stones and mud at the train, and 
the train men replied with coal. One of the party got very much excited 
over the fun and discharged his gun at the train, and the result was, Jimmy 
Griffin, representative of McPike & Allen, who was on board, got thirty-two 
bird shot in his leg. He came into Atchison today. His wound is not con- 
sidered dangerous but it will lay him up for a few days. Tommy Plunkett 
did the shooting, but it was not with evil intent. 


A Bep FELLow 


From the Barbour County Mail, Medicine Lodge, October 24, 1878. 


A thrilling incident in the neighborhood of Lodi, occurring last night, the 
night of the 19th of October, caused quite a sensation. Mr. Millis, who is 
living in a tent on his claim, was awakened about midnight by some dis- 
turbance, to find, to his infinite surprise, a large animal of feline specie, on 
his bed, with his fore paw upon his breast. After recovering somewhat from 
the sudden surprise caused by a realization of his situation, he reached for a 
butcher’s knife which he always keeps at hand. A terrible fight ensued, in 
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which M’s large and valuable dog came to his rescue; thus fortunately réen- 
forced, the animal was speedily dispatched. Mr. Dollar who helped to skin 
the monster, says that it is the largest of the kind he ever saw. We do not 
know the animal; some call it cougar, others a catamount, at all events I 
should say rather an uncomfortable bed fellow, let him be what he may. . . . 


Tue Controversy Races YET 


From the Atwood Pioneer, January 29, 1880. 


The newspapers of Kinsley are debating the question as to which is the 
least harmful at church socials, dancing or kissing games. 


Buritz TRANSPORTATION, 1881 


From The Independent, Kirwin, May 11, 1881. 


Quite a sensation was aroused among the people of town yesterday by the 
appearance on the square of a team of elks, being driven to a buggy. They 
are the property of Tom Sides and Charlie Parks, and are both females, aged 
four and six years. They make a perfectly matched team, except in size, but 
time will remedy this defect and make them a very valuable driving team, 
capable of one hundred miles a day. 


From the Norton County People, Norton, December 22, 1881. 


The other day two oxen passed through Glen Elder, all saddled, one with a 
lady rider, the other with a gentleman. 


THE UNAPPRECIATED PRESS 


From the Cawker City Free Press, July 28, 1881. 


Tue Deap-Heap Epiror—The following from an exchange is a pretty fair 
version : 

“One of the beauties and charms of the editor’s life is his dead-heading it on 
all occasions. No one who has never tasted of the sweets of this bliss can begin 
to take in its glory and happiness. He does a hundred dollars worth of adver- 
tising for a railroad company, gets a pass for a year, rides twenty-five dollars 
worth, and then is looked upon as a dead-head. He ‘puffs’ a concert ten dol- 
lars worth and gets one dollar in complimentaries, and is, thus passed ‘free.’ 
If the hall be crowded he is begrudged the room he occupies, for if his compli- 
mentaries were paying tickets the troupe would be so much more in pocket. 
He puffs a church festival free, to any extent, and does the poster printing at 
half rates, and rarely gets a ‘thank you’ for it. It goes as part of his duty as 
an editor. He does more work for a town and community than the rest of the 
population put together, and gets cursed for it. O, it is a sweet thing to be an 
editor.” 
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Tue City BEavutIFUL 


From The Times, Clay Center, July 19, 1883. 


Our street commissioner has had a mower running the past week on the 
streets of this city, and they now present a clean, tidy appearance. 


THE BEGINNING OF A WESTERN TOWN 


The enthusiasm of Editor George H. Hand who started the Ludell 
Settler in Rawlins county on October 18, 1884, was as boundless as 
the prairies around him. Five columns of the first number were 
devoted to news items relating to Ludell’s people, problems and 
prospects. Among these were the following: 


The type for the first number of The Settler was set in a sod-house, with 
the fleas and bed-bugs having a fall round-up on all the territory below our 
shirt-collar. 

A wind-mill in town is needed. 

The dance in honor of the opening of the Ludell Settler building was well 
attended, and passed off in fine shape. As an index to the morality of the 
community, we will state that not a drop of anything intoxicating was in- 
dulged in; in fact, not a drop was to be had. 

There’s no grave yard in Ludell, and probably will be no need for one in 
the next ten years, unless an accident happens. 

The mammoth milch cow staked in front of The Settler office is an adver- 
tisement for the nutritious buffalo grass with which every acre of uncultivated 
land in Rawlins county is covered. We will soon be compelled to either 
shorten the rope or feed anti-fat. 

Five new buildings put up within two weeks, five more contracted for. 

We buy, sell or trade anything that walks on four legs and eats buffalo grass. 

No papers sent out of the county unless paid for in advance, Oberlin 
excepted. 

We want one hundred shocks of sorghum, on subscription. Wood of any 
length, green or dry, is just as good as cash on subscription—in fact, better. 
Rye, corn, hay, millet, potatoes, eggs, chickens, etc., will be credited on sub- 
scription to The Settler. We want to place the paper within the reach of all, 
and shall endeavor to make it sufficiently interesting as a local paper to cause 
a healthy demand for it. Any one with a dollar and a half can act as a 
special agent. 

The sound dry ash wood delivered to us by A. C. Blume makes us feel 

like a christian. 
: The school bonds have been accepted, and the new frame schoolhouse 
will be erected as soon as the lumber can be hauled. 
A pocket knife presented to us by George Colby, a year or two ago, is 
now used as a razor; it’s good stuff—so is George. 
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Praine dogs are numerous within thirty yards of our office. A few years 
hence they will command a premium as curiosities. 

One threshing machine, between Ludell and Herndon, secgaed had work 
for seven weeks in sight of where it was then staked. 

Richard Riley fell from a house the other day in company with a ridge-log. 
Dick wasn’t hurt much and the ridge-log is recovering. 

Remember, no lots in Ludell are sold for speculation. They are disposed 
of only to those who intend to build and become residents. 

We have adopted as a brand a two-inch letter H (full-faced gothic). We 
do not believe in the partial cremation of cattle in branding. 

Whether or not it is polite to drink out of the same bucket after your pony 
depends entirely on the distance the water has to be drawn. 

Thursday, October 16, 1884, we are setting type in the open air at sunrise 
while the carpenters are finishing up our office in handsome shape. 

The editor of The Settler will buy the four lots on which the old sod school- 
house stands. The object is to secure the old ground for the planting of fine 
shrubbery. 

On Sunday afternoon we counted twenty-seven men in front of one store in 
Ludell, eighteen of whom were land-seekers. They come in squads. 

Medical men have long made a mistake in regard to hydrophobia. We have 
been married seven weeks and find it’s the sight of an empty water bucket 
that does the work. 

No more sod houses should be allowed inside the town limits. While ad- 
missible for stock sheds, they are outrageous in appearance as dwellings in a 
town like Ludell. 

In Indianapolis, when we were young, Henry Ward Beecher urged our father 
to educate the present editor of this paper for the ministry. How our father 
missed it! 

Peter Kesselring has our thanks for the return of a calf lost, from a bunch 
being brought up from Oberlin. It was too fine-haired to be running around 
without a brand. 

Think of it, ye slaves on morning papers! The editor of this paper takes 
in more fresh air in one minute than is to be found in the composing room 
of a daily paper in a natural lifetime. 

The arrival of our new dress from Philadelphia (nonpareil and brevier, with 
light-faced celtics for display type) will enable us to make The Settler as 
handsome a county paper as there is in the state of Kansas. 

One hundred tons of sorghum is nothing uncommon for one man in this 
county. It is a sure crop, can be sown broadcast and a second crop cut. It’s 
a shiftless man indeed that can’t raise plenty of feed for his stock in Rawlins 
county. 

The new schoolhouse should be furnished with the most improved bent- 
wood furniture. Ludell wants no second-class articles, to cast away in a year. 
In fact we want nothing second-class in the town. If it is only a pig-pen or a 
chicken-coop, build it right, and then paint it. 
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Daniel Freeman made the first homestead entry in the United States five 
miles northwest of Beatrice, Neb. He has again used good judgment by tak- 
ing a timber claim in Rawlins county, where the opportunities now are just 
as favorable as they were around Beatrice when he located there. 


A really good shoemaker (none other need apply) will receive support, also 
a donation of a lot or two, by applying, prepared to go to work, at once. . . . 

The little five column occasional up the creek is wormy; its issues are not 
regular enough for journalistic health. Neither the county seat nor a division 
of the county bother us. We have joined hands with live men for the purpose 
of building a live town, and intend to succeed. We will endeavor to advertise 
the entire county in the best shape, yet shall not be led into a controversy 
that would give the benefit of our circulation to a paper of irregular issue. 

Strangers arriving at the rate of ten a day. They all take land, and seven- 
eighths of them will become actual residents. They are all financially prepared 
to take advantage of the rare opportunities offered for soon living in opulent 
ease in a rich, healthy, country; water as pure as crystal and air as refined as 
nature’s most improved machinery can make. The climate is a cross between 
Florida and Maine. Society is a mixture of Western vim with New England 
purity. Come and see the country and people, is all we ask. 


The location of Ludell is lovely; second bottom, with an abundance of good 
well water at a depth of twenty feet. On the south is the Beaver, with its 
beautiful banks crowded with timber: The scene to the east of town, the stream 
making a dozen lovely curves within sight, is bewitchingly beautiful. Add to 
the above scene countless knowls capped with coveys of bright and shining 
grain stacks, and some idea can be formed of the richness of the country 
adjoining the stream. And yet there is vacant land within a mile or two! 

. . When a country editor realizes the fact that he doesn’t know it all, 
ond accords merit where it belongs, correspondents will step to the front and 
assist in making a paper. We are even now looking, and probably won’t be 
compelled to look long, for assistance with more brains than we possess. 


A New DeEparTURE 
From the Oskaloosa Independent, April 7, 1888. 


OsKALOOSA TO BE GOVERNED By WoMEN OrriciALs.—As is well known by the 
world at large now, Oskaloosa elected Mary D. Lowman mayor and Mrs. 
Morse, Mrs. Balsley, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Golden, members 
of the council, at the election last Monday. The action was taken in good 
faith, in the belief that needed public improvements would be pushed thro’ 
better by the ladies. Notoriety was not sought or expected, and a very brief 
Associated Press dispatch announced the result. Then, suddenly, our lady offi- 
cials found themselves famous, and the name of our little city is on every- 
body’s lips. The like had never before been done in the wide world, and tele- 
grams, letters and special reporters have deluged us, while interviews and photo- 
graphs are in great demand. 
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Our good-looking and intelligent but retiring and modest city officials have 
been sorely amazed and perplexed at the turn of affairs, but finally concluded 
to good-naturedly bear the honors thrust upon them and make the best of the 
novel situation. Accordingly they took the oath of office yesterday, and will 
bravely assume the responsibilities made doubly great by the fact that the eyes 
of the whole country are upén them. 

The ladies have no light task before them, and they should have the utmost 
encouragement and assistance from all good citizens. We believe they will 
demonstrate that they can wisely govern the city, and that we will have some- 
thing to show for their work at the end of the year. 


Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad’s reminiscences of Bethany College have 
been appearing in a series of articles in The Kansas Conference 
Lutheran, Lindsborg, under the title, “By-Gone Days.” The series 
began with the issue of September, 1941. 


Stories of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the Pony Express 
Courier, of Placerville, Cal., include: “Lawyers Milk "Em Dry in 
Marysville,” a lawsuit to determine the ownership of a twenty-five 
dollar calf, by Gerald F. Harrington, December, 1941, and January, 
1942; “Legend of Father Padilla’s Coffin,” by H. E. Whiteside, Feb- 
ruary ; “Was Wild Bill Hickok a Hero, or Murderer?” by J. G. Ellen- 
becker and Guy Giffen, and a biographical sketch of Albert Lowe, 
plainsman, by George J. Remsburg, August. 


Among recent articles of historical interest in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star are the following: “New Fellowship Fund Will Crown 
Olin Templin’s Long Service to K. U.,” by Theodore M. O’Leary, 
December 6, 1941; a biographical sketch of W. C. Simons, publisher 
of the Lawrence Journal-World, who was completing fifty years of 
newspaper work in Lawrence, December 10; “Two Kansans [Henry 
Ware Allen and Carleton Beals] View the Good Old Days With 
Contrasting Emotions,” by H. V. B., February 6, 1942; “Bicycle Age 
Dawned in Kansas City With an Odd Sight Sixty Years Ago,” by 
Lynne B. Green, February 21; “A Double Lynching With Eight 
Hanged Only a Part of the Excitement Recalled by J. M. Satter- 
thwaite in the Days of the Augusta-Eldorado County Seat War,” by 
Paul I. Wellman, March 15; “Ben Hibbs Takes Pretty Prairie Faith 
to Saturday Evening Post,” by John Shively, March 30; “A 15- 
Year-Old Bride [Mary Easton Sibley] at Ft. Osage Became the 
County’s First Lady,” by Frances W. Kerr, April 3; “The Wisdom 
of Bishop Wise Uplifts a State,” by Paul I. Wellman, April 5; 
“Army’s New Chief of @perations [Maj. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower] 
Headed For the Navy From Kansas,” by Duke Shoop, April 11; 
“Ft. Riley’s Cooking School Makes Mass Feeding an Art,” by Anna 
Margaret Riepma, April 12; “Only Mulberry Trees Outlive the 
Colony of Grand Dreams a Frenchman [Ernest Valeton de Boissiere] 
Set Up in Kansas,” by Paul I. Wellman, April 19; “The Victory 
Books Are Well Used by Our Soldiers at Ft. Riley,” by Kenneth 8. 
Davis, May 1; “Ten Men, All Active, in the Unbroken Line of Kan- 
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sas Governors Reaching Back 30 Years,” by Alvin S. McCoy, May 
3; “That Old Lady River Cimarron—She’s Costly and Unruly,” by 
Paul I. Wellman, May 17; “New Chief of General Staff School 
[Maj. Gen. Karl Truesdell] in Step With Tempo of Modern War,” 
by E. R. S., May 18; “Women Students, as Weil as Men, Turn to 
War Activities at the University of Kansas,” by Alvin 8S. McCoy, 
May 24; “Memorial Day [1902] Brought [body of Col. Henry 
Leavenworth] the Founder of Ft. Leavenworth Back to Post,” by 
E. R. 8., May 30; “Echoes of Its Bloody County Seat War Still 
Heard in a Kansas Town, and Hugoton, Atop World’s Largest Gas 
Reservoir, Could Supply Power and Natural Products for War To- 
day,” by Paul I. Wellman, and “Kansas Girl [Margaret Lowe] 
Works State’s Native Woods,” May 31; “Shawnee Mission, Indian 
School of 1840 Now Restored, to Be Open to Public Next Sunday,” 
by Edward R. Schauffler, and “Now at 92, Mrs. [Bertrand] Rock- 
well Tells of a Lincoln Parade in Philadelphia, Civil War Days in 
Indiana and of a Happy Exciting Girlhood in Kansas Where Gen- 
eral Custer and His Young Officers Were Her Friends and Beaux,” 
by Paul I. Wellman, June 7; “Dwight Eisenhower Is a Wide Rover 
But He Always Returns to Abilene,” by Henry Van Brunt, June 27. 


Victor Murdock probably writes more articles about Kansas his- 
tory than anybody in the state. From February through August, 
1942, he printed the following in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle: 
“Land Around Wichita That Was Once Property of Osage Indian 
Tribe,” February 2; “Ferment Here When the Territory of Cimarron 
That Is No Man’s Land and Oklahoma Were Both Pressing Congress 
For Openings,” February 3; “Some Terms From Indians That Have 
Survived Here and Some That Have Not,” February 5; “Wichita 
Lumber Yards Once Hauled Their Stocks Overland From Emporia,” 
February 9; “City Building Wonders That Were Witnessed by the 
Late Will Hoover,’ February 10; “Official Records Which Show 
That the Exodus [of the Wichitas] From This Place [site of Wich- 
ita] Was Attended by Considerable Difficulty at the Start,” Feb- 
ruary 12; “Floods in the Spring of 1867 and a Terrible Plague in the 
Summer of That Year Which Beset the People Then Living at 
This Place [Wichita],” February 13; “When Wichita Slipped Out 
of Its Earliest Era Into an Embryonic City,” February 14; “Mem- 
orable Night Here Now Seventy Years Ago When First Train Came 
In,” February 23; “When Shift to Motor-Car Among the Wichitans 
Introduced a New Era,” February 24; “Homes of the Wichitans 
Described by a Visitor From New York in 1869,” February 25; 
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“Meaning of Some Words Used by Wichita Indians Given by Grant 
Foreman,” February 26; “Part Wichita Played as a Deserted Village 
During an Early Period,” March 2; “Giant Sioux Visitors Drew the 
Fulsome Praise of the Early Wichitans,” March 5; “Part in a Revo- 
lution in Milling Wichita Had in the Spring of 1880,” March 11; 
“Wichita’s First Experience, Sixty Years Ago, With a Simultaneous 
Bull Market in the City and on the Countryside,” March 19; “Pay- 
ment on Account One Early Day Merchant Carried Home in Silver,” 
March 20; “Difference of Wichita’s Attitude Between the Reception 
of Its First [Railroad] Line in 1872 and Its Fourth in 1887,” March 
24; “Country Around Wichita Plunged Into Fruit at the Very Be- 
ginning,” April 1; “Some Changes in Name Employed by Wichitans 
for Land to the South,” April 2; “One of the Few Crops Kansas 
Farmers Dropped Was Known as Rice Corn,” April 3; “Future 
Pork Production Not So Dependent on Corn in Coming Days as in 
Past,” April 4; “Day When Pair of Boots Instead of Set of Tires 
Called For Conservation,” April 6; “Hotel in Boom Town [Cash 
City in southwestern Kansas] Named for Pioneer Here Ended as 
Ranch Headquarters,” April 9; “Old Settlers Society First Organized 
Here 65 Years Ago,” April 11; “Tenth Kansas Regiment of Volun- 
teers Recalled by James Patton’s Letters,” April 15; “Early Wich- 
itans Given Civil Government Study by Oklahoma Invasion,” April 
16; “What Occupied Wichita in Month of April, 1888, Year Before 
Oklahoma,” April 17; “Evolution of Avenue Recalled by the Death 
of a Pioneer, Mr. [David H.] Miller,” April 18; “When Oil for 
the Guns of the Citizens Here Was Matter of Importance,” April 
21; “Near End of His Life [David L.] Payne Had No Thought 
Save That of Oklahoma,” April 22; “Less Than a Quarter of a 
Century Ago Arthur Wood Found Wild Life in One Prairie Sec- 
tion Still Abundant,” April 23; “Record of First Election [1868] 
Here Written by Citizen [Milo B. Kellogg] Who Cast Initial 
Ballot,” April 24; “Prairies Proved Magnet That Attracted Wealth 
Here From Great Britain,” April 28; “Trip Around a Circle Pioneer 
Wichitan Took Occupied a Whole Year,” May 1; “Wildest Prairie 
Night in This Region’s History as a Pioneer Recalls It,” May 5; 
“Evolution in Millinery From Styles Prevailing When Wichita 
Started,” May 6; “Four-Room Cottage Type Had Popularity in 
Wichita in First Building Boom,” May 7; “Wichita’s Early Flood 
Recalled by the Threat of High Water Last Week,” May 11; 
“Black Powder Plentiful and Cheap in This City in the Pioneer 
Period,” May 13; “When City Library Here Boasted That It Had 
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Over 600 Volumes on Hand,” May 14; “Wichita Fair Feature 
Offered by Indian Tribes Proved to Be Big Success,’ May 16; 
“Pioneering in Fruits by Wichita Citizens in First Days Here,” 
May 27; “Outlook Over Valley Never Failed to Inspire Pioneers 
Arriving Here,” May 28; “James Armour’s Memory Retained Vivid 
Details of Early Filling Station,” May 29; “When Railroad Went on 
From Wichita Southwards Towards the New Oklahoma,” June 1; 
“Trouble That Appeared for Hard Russian Wheat When Introduced 
Here,” June 2; “First Grand Opera Here Had a Two-Night Stand 
Sixty-Five Years Ago,” June 5; “When ‘Arkansas Traveler’ Halted 
Wichita’s Hope of River’s Navigability,” June 8; “How Turning a 
Corner Led to the Beginning of Southbound Movement,” June 20; 
“Visit With Ed Tinker, Father of Major General, Clarence, Reported 
Missing,” June 23; “Process of Conversion of Bluestem Into Beef 
on Big Prairie Pastures,” June 25; “One Favorite Phrase With 
Early Wichitans Used in Sale of Land,” July 1; “Prairie Had In- 
dustry One Hundred Years Ago in Purifying Its Salt,” July 2; 
“Early Fourth of July Was Held in This Area Before Wichita Was 
Here,” July 4; “Child of the Prairies [Lorene Squire] Whose Love 
of Marshes Found a Voice in Art,” July 6; “Record of a Single 
Hunt in Which Bag Contained Sixteen Hundred Head,” July 7; 
“Camps in Hunting Season on the Early Prairies Could Be Very 
Colorful,” July 8; “Earliest Sports Event in Wichita Vicinity of 
Which There Is Record,” July 15; “Units of Organization That 
Helped This City on Its Way at the Start,” July 16; “One Early 
Day Printer and the Trips He Took in This Country A-Foot,” 
July 17; “Cowboy Dress Change to Be Seen in West With Passage 
of Time,” July 18; “Civil War Refugees of the Seminole Tribe 
Weathered Winter Here,” July 20; “Return of a Sacred Idol That 
Helped Along Peace Out on These Prairies,” July 21; “Yellow 
Fever Dread Which Reached Wichita in Its Earliest Days,” July 
24; “Crops That Were Grown by Some of the Tribes on the Early 
Prairies,” July 28; “Pioneer Part Played by Firewood and Water 
in Settling the West,” July 29; “Change in Road Routing From 
Ridgeway to Valley That Came With the Rails,” July 30; “When 
Wichita Took Lead in the Farm Revolution for Improved Imple- 
ments,” July 31; “When the Federal Government Passed Up This 
City and County in 1870 James Steele Made a Count of His Own,” 
August 3; “Turn in the Fortunes of Wichita Appeared Sixty-five 
Years Ago,” August 5; “Two Kansas Newspaper Men Traveled 
Long Together, Arthur Capper-Tom McNeal,” August 8; “First 
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Adventure Here in Industrial Chemistry Had to do With Tanning,” 
August 18; “Prophecy About Wheat Once Made by a Boomer [Col. 
Henry King, over sixty years ago] Who Was Praising Kansas,” 
August 24. 


Cecil Howes, Topeka correspondent of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star, runs Victor Murdock a close second as the most prolific writer 
of Kansas historical articles. Also from February through August, 
1942, he has printed the following: “That Kansas Hedge Apples 
Be Processed for Synthetic Rubber,” February 6, 1942; “A Tribute 
to Lincoln Written Long Ago by Homer Hoch,” February 12; 
changes in the names of Kansas counties and towns, February 18; 
“So Kaw Charley Wasn’t Frozen in the Big Blizzard,” February 
20; “‘Jake’ Mohler Completes 50 years as Counselor to Kansas 
Farmers,” and “A Bit of Straight Thinking by Daniel W. Wilder 
Is Filed in Kansas Historical Records,” February 27; “Wartime 
Demountable Houses Are Not New to Kansas,” March 3; “A Visit 
by Frederic Remington, the Artist, to Kansas,” March 6; “Some 
More About Kansas Names,” March 24; “Yes, There Once Were 
Silkworms at Work in Kansas, But They Didn’t Like the Climate,” 
March 31; “Building Towns on Railroads Was a Scramble in Early 
Day Kansas,” April 8; “J. W. Roberts, Early Kansas Editor, En- 
visioned Much of Modern Fighting in the Air,” April 15; “Kansans 
Long Have Had a ‘Piano in the Parlor,’” April 17; “Guessing That 
Went on About Kansas Territory in the Early Days,” May 5; “In 
the Early Days There Was Talk of Making Two States Out of 
the Territory of Kansas,” May 8; “How Pioneer Women of Kansas 
Brewed Coffee Substitutes,” May 13; “Association of the Name, 
Holliday, With Early Kansas,” May 26; “Lawrence Long Has Been 
Known as the ‘Athens’ of Kansas,” June 8; “An Interesting Colony 
[Dunkards] in Brown County,” June 12; “Days of Railroad 
Pioneering in Kansas,” June 17; “Council Grove Might Have Been 
the Kansas Capital,” June 26; “The Kansas Statehouse Actually 
Is Five Separate Structures Joined Into One,” June 29; “Kansas 
Owns Considerable Real Estate,” July 3; “A Glimpse of Early Edu- 
cational Institutions in Kansas,” July 24; “More About Kansas 
Names,” August 5; “Kansas Was a Leader Among the States in 
Granting Privileges of Office Holding to Women,” August 14; “Kan- 
sas Lost Color When Editors Dropped ‘Lopeared Leper’ Epithets,” 
August 17; “History of an Economic Experiment [silk industry] 
in Kansas Nearly Sixty Years Ago,” August 24, and “Study of the 
Ghosts of Little Towns [Sumner, Atchison county],” August 31. 
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Some early history of Salina recalled by George Reed, Assaria 
farmer who came to Saline county March 4, 1878, was published 
in the Salina Journal, March 5, 1942. 


Leonard W. Thompson briefly reviewed “The History of Railway 
Development in Kansas” in the spring, 1942, issue of The Aerend, 
publication of Fort Hays Kansas State College, of Hays. Construc- 
tion for the first railway in Kansas began at Elwood in 1859. “From 
1861 to 1923,” Thompson reported, “no less than 1,112 [railroad] 
charters were recorded in the office of the secretary of state; 900 
of these projects appeared to have been but paper roads, leaving 212 
corporations that at one time or another actually constructed and 
maintained a railroad in the state. The above does not include the 
54 territorial roads, few of which reached the construction stage. 
During the decade 1880-1890 no less than 556 charters were issued.” 
Boom years for railway building were 1885-1888, when the state’s 
actual rail mileage was more than doubled. “On a per capita basis,” 
the survey disclosed, “Kansas in 1888 was the best equipped with 
railroads of any state in the United States or any country in the 
world. For every one thousand of her population Kansas had five 
and one-half miles of railroad; Missouri, two and three-tenths 
miles; the Western states, two and one-half miles; and the Middle 
and Eastern states not to exceed one and one-half miles.” 


That Kansas was once a jungle filled with prehistoric monsters is 
affirmed in an account of Alvin Scranton of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College in the Hill City Times, March 19, 1942. The article is en- 
titled, “Graham County Group of Mammal Tracks Is Largest Ever 
Found in This Country.” 


A story and portrait of Maj. Gen. Emory Sherwood Adams, first 
printed in the April, 1942, number of the United States Army Re- 
cruiting News, Governors Island, N. Y., was reproduced in The 
Kansas Industrialist, Manhattan, May 6. General Adams, native 
of Manhattan and graduate of Kansas State College, recently retired 
as adjutant general. He saw service in China, the Philippine Islands, 
France and the United States. 


Holton history was reviewed by Mrs. Florence Gabel in the Holton 
Recorder, April 6, 1942. 


_The Marion Presbyterian Church celebrated the seventieth anni- 
versary of its founding May 3, 1942. Articles on the history of the 
church and the list of charter members were published in the Marion 
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Review and Record, April 29 and 30, respectively. This church, 


organized July 9, 1871, was the first in Marion county. 


The history of the Holton post office, established in 1858, was re- 
called by E. J. Woodman of Wetmore in the Holton Recorder, April 
30, 1942. 


“Havana Methodists Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary Sunday,” 
was the title of an article briefly reviewing the church’s history in 
the Caney Daily Chronicle, May 4, 1942. 


A. K. Trimmer described historical events concerning Garfield and 
its Methodist church in an article entitled “The History of Garfield’s 
Namesake,” in the Gove County Republican-Gazette, Gove City, 
May 21, 1942. 


The oldest building in Irving has been remodeled and was opened 
as a museum by Mrs. Olin Dibert of Irving. A story of her work 
and pictures of the museum were featured in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, May 24, 1942. 


An article by Mrs. Jessie Hill Rowland about the coming of 
Anders Sorensen to the United States was printed in the McPherson 
Daily Republican, May 28, 1942, under the title, “McPherson Is 
70 Today and Here’s a Story About One of Its Pioneers.” 


On May 30, 1942, the Fort Scott Tribune published a sixty-page 
centennial edition commemorating the establishment of Fort Scott. 
Lists of county and city officials and histories of the city’s schools, 
newspapers, clubs, railroads and sports were printed. Included 
among the titles of other historical articles were: “At Dawn of 
City’s History”; “From Louisiana Purchase in 1803 This County 
Was Eventually Made”; “Slain by Night Riders—Gang Raid on 
Marmaton on Oct. 22, 1864”; “A Woman Spy [Emma Edmonds] 
Made History in Civil War”; “An Era of Trouble, Progress [1854- 
1860]”; “Spilled the Blood of Martyrs-[Marais des Cygnes mas- 
sacre, May 19, 1858]”; “Kansas’ Greatest Battle [Mine Creek, 
1864]”; “Trading Post Is One of Oldest Settlements in the Entire 
State”; “Great Drought of 1860 Was One of Nature’s Scourges’’; 
“A Dream of the Farms Has Now Become Reality—R. E. A. Has 
Brought Light and Power . . .”; “Steady Upward Climb as a 
Beef Cattle County”; “National Cemetery, Established in 1861, 
One of First Military Cemeteries in U. 8.”; “Bourbon County’s 
First Agriculture Organization Was Formed in 1860”; “Pike, the 
Great Explorer, Through the County on Way West in 1806”; 
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“Troops on the March Once More [During Civil War]”; “Streets 
Preserve Names of Many Early Day Leaders,” and “Origin of 
Names of Bourbon County’s Streams Reveals Interesting Side- 
lights.” A featured picture was one of Gen. Winfield Scott, for 
whom the fort was named. ; 


Stories giving the history of the old Hollenberg ranch house, “the 
only unaltered Pony Express station now remaining in the United 
States,” were printed in the Hanover Democrat, June 5, 1942, The 
Advocate-Democrat, Marysville, June 11, and the Linn-Palmer 
Record, June 19. The state recently purchased the ranch house and 
seven and one-half acres for a state park. T’he Advocate-Democrat 
and the Hanover Democrat printed pictures of the old station as did 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of July 12. 


On the eve of his golden wedding anniversary O. J. Rose, editor 
of The Peoples Herald, Lyndon, wrote an editorial recalling fifty 
years of life in rural Kansas, during which he operated newspapers 
at Eskridge, Waverly and Lyndorf. The article appeared first in 
The Peoples Herald, July 9, 1942, under the caption, “Looking Back- 
ward Over Fifty Years.” It was reprinted in part in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times, July 21, under the title “A Kansas Editor’s 


Journey Along ‘the American Way’ for 50 Years.” 


An article, “Heroes on the Home Front,” by E. B. Garnett, was 
printed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, July 12, 1942. It is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Lt. John Paul Adams, U.S. N., of Brown county, 
recently decorated for distinguished service in the Southwest Pacific. 
A brief note on the parents, the Rev. and Mrs. N. J. Adams, by 
Hester Potter, the Star’s correspondent at Robinson, was also fea- 
tured. The Rev. N. J. Adams is a rural pastor of the Mount Zion 
Methodist Church in Brown county. 


The 1942 “Progress Edition” published annually by the Man- 
hattan Morning Chronicle and Mercury appeared July 26 and 27, 
respectively. Among the articles of historical interest were: “Man- 
hattan’s Stone Houses Have Stood Like Monuments Down Through 
the Years,” by Mrs. Loyal Payne; “Chamber of Commerce Plays 
Active Role in War Efforts”; “Manhattan Man [First Lt. Arthur 
A. Farrell] Decorated for Heroism Beyond Call of Duty”; “The 
College and the War,” by F. D. Farrell; “For Second Time K. S. C. 
Is on a War Footing”; “K. S. C. Faculty Contributes to Armed 
Ranks”; “Women Don Overalls, Grease to Do Their Part in War 
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Effort”; “Who’s Who at Ft. Riley”; “For Half a Century Ft. Riley 
Has Trained Expert Horsemen”; “Huge Fort Riley Expansion 
Project in Full Swing”; “Highlights of Year’s Activities at Fort 
Riley”; “MacArthur, Craig, Wainwright, Lear—All Have Been at 
Ft. Riley”; “Military Police Trained in Only School in Country”; 
“Once More Camp Funston Is Scene of Hustle and Bustle”; “Riley 
County Has Many Men in the Service.” The illustrated features 
included: “Boys From Manhattan Serving All Over the World”; 
“Many Manhattan Men Serving as Army, Navy Officers”; “Man- 
hattan Boys With the Army Or the Navy,” and “An Airplane View 
of a Portion of Fort Riley.” The edition also contained biographical 
sketches of commanding officers at Fort Riley and articles on the 
Manhattan Red Cross, local defense organization, first-aid course, 
enlisted reserves, soldiers’ center, Douglas community center, college 
R. O. T. C., local airport, national defense classes, public health, 
Triple A as a war machine, Four-H club, Farm Bureau, Camp 
Funston, cavalrymen, Wounded Knee monument, armored division 
at Camp Funston, and religion at Fort Riley. 


On July 30, 1942, the Mennonite Weekly Review, Newton, fea- 
tured a story, “History of the Canton, Now Emmanuel Mennonite 
Church, Galva, Kansas,” by the Rev. J. J. Ratzlaff. 


“Dissolution of the Osage Reservation” was the title of an article 
by Berlin B. Chapman starting in the September, 1942, issue of 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. The study is a sequel 
to Chapman’s article, “Removal of the Osages From Kansas,” 
printed in The Kansas Historical Quarterly in August and Novem- 
ber, 1938. 


The Mound City Catholic Church was dedicated September 7, 
1942, as a memorial to Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne who es- 
tablished a school for Pottawatomie Indian girls in 1841 at Old 
Sugar Creek Mission, present Linn county. The mission was located 
on a part of what is now the Frank Zimmerman farm, about five 
miles northeast of Centerville. The history of the church was re- 
viewed briefly in the Mound City Republic, September 3 and 10, 
1942, and by Theodore W. Morse in a two-column article in the To- 
peka Daily Capital, September 13. 


A brief history of the Oakland Presbyterian Church of Topeka, 
organized October 4, 1892, was printed in the Topeka State Journal, 
October 3, 1942. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The Washington County Oregon Trail Memorial Association held 
its annual meeting at Hanover August 14, 1942. Reélected officers 
include: Leo E. Dieker, president; Dr. F. H. Rhoades, vice- 
president; Ed. Flaherty, secretary; John Merk, treasurer; Dugald 
Spence and Fred Brockmeyer, trustees. Henry Brockmeyer was 
elected a trustee to succeed the late E. H. Miller. The association, 
organized to preserve historic Hollenberg ranch house, a Pony Ex- 
press station, is official agent for the state in the management of the 
property recently purchased by Kansas. Minor repairs have been 
made on the building. 


The Greater Kansas City Council of the American Pioneer Trails 
Association was organized at a meeting held in Kansas City, Mo., 
August 25, 1942. Mrs. J. W. Quarrier, past president of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Indian Historical Society, was elected president; Mrs. 
Gilbert Stecker, representing Kansas City, Mo., Frank A. Davis, 
representing Kansas City, Kan., and Nat D. Jackson, representing 
Jackson county, Missouri, vice-presidents; Mrs. James Anderson, 
recording secretary; Louisa P. Johnston, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Clyde H. Porter, treasurer; W. R. Honnell, historian, and 
Dwight B. Newton, research secretary. Mrs. Inghram D. Hook is 
chairman of the board of directors and Louis M. Nourse is educa- 
tional director. On September 24-27, 1942, the council was host to 
the annual convention of the American Pioneer Trails Association 
presided over by Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of New York City, the na- 
tional president. George A. Root represented the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 


New officers of the Wilson County Historical Society, elected at 
the annual meeting in Fredonia September 5, 1942, are: Mrs. Harry 
Smith, president; Mrs. C. O. Pingrey, vice-president; Mrs. Bernice 
Ludwick, secretary; Mrs. G. L. Caughron, treasurer, and W. H. 
Edmundson, historian. The society meets regularly during the year. 
Historical papers presented at these meetings are typed and bound 
in volumes of a uniform size for preservation. 


The annual convention of the Kansas department of the American 
Legion was held in Hutchinson September 6 and 7, 1942. Newly 
elected officers include: Beryl Johnson, Topeka, commander; Tom 
W. Flory, Ottawa, vice-commander; Everett Garrison, Osborne, na- 
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tional committeeman; Lee Kemper, Garden City, alternate com- 
mitteeman; the Rev. John McManus, Wilson, chaplain; John Towle, 
Topeka, historian, and J. H. Geier, Pittsburg, sergeant-at-arms. 
Irvin L. Cowger, Topeka, is department adjutant. The auxiliary of 
the Kansas department held its convention in Topeka June 2 and 3, 
1942. New officers are: Mrs. Camille Waugh, Wellington, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jennie Hoyt, Lyons, vice-president; Lulu V. Faulkner, 
Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Ila Wray, Topeka, treasurer; Mrs. Ruby 
Vossloh, Abilene, historian, and Mrs. Marcia Cotterill, McPherson, 
chaplain. 


Dedication of the Turkey Red Wheat monument in the Newton 
Athletic Park September 10, 1942, attracted national attention when 
Life Magazine sent a photographer to secure pictures of the monu- 
ment and background scenes. The monument was erected under 
the sponsorship of the Newton Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
was dedicated to the Mennonite settlers of that area. The memorial 
is a figure of a pioneer farmer, 11 feet high, mounted on a six foot 
base. A Russian church, ships bringing the immigrants and wheat 
to America, trains carrying them to the Middle West, and a farm 
scene near a church and school, tell the story in stone. The in- 
scription reads, “Commemorating Entry Into Kansas From Russia 
of Turkey Red Hard Wheat by Mennonites, 1874.” Sculptor Max 


Nixon of Topeka designed and chiseled the monument from native 
stone. 


The annual meeting of the recently reorganized Franklin County 
Historical Society was held in Ottawa September 15, 1942. Kirke 
Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, was the 
speaker. The society has been granted permanent quarters in Mem- 
orial hall on the third floor of the county courthouse at Ottawa. 


At the annual reunion of the Twentieth Kansas Infantry Asso- 
ciation in Topeka October 11 and 12, 1942, the following officers 
were elected: Albert Shipley, Coffeyville, president; George B. 
Daily, Medford, Okla., vice-president; Harry W. Brent, Topeka, 
secretary and treasurer, and Jerry Springstead, Topeka, historian. 
The Twentieth Kansas auxiliary elected Mrs. Arthur Gibson, To- 
peka, president; Mrs. H. O. Davis, Anthony, vice-president; Mrs. 
Edwin Barrett, Junction City, secretary; Mrs. Margaret Hopkins, 
Manhattan, treasurer; Mrs. Homer Limbird, Olathe, chaplain, and 
Mrs. V. N. Hammerli, Topeka, reporter. 
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Work is proceeding on the restoration of the main building of the 
old Iowa, Sauk and Fox Indian mission two miles east of Highland. 
The second press to be brought to present Kansas was set up at this 
mission in 1843 three years before completion of the structure now 
being restored. E. D. Saunders, a historian employed on the project, 
reports the finding of some of the plant’s original type and believes 
the approximate location of the first printing office building has now 
been established. He also announces the discovery of the foundation 
of another building which was “exceptionally strong,” judging from 
the type of its foundation. It stood about 100 feet southeast of the 
main building. 


Dr. James C. Malin, professor of history at the University of 
Kansas and associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
was elected vice-president of the Agricultural History Society at 
its annual meeting in Washington May 5, 1942. Other officers for 
1942-1943 are: Carl R. Woodward, Rhode Island State College, 
president, and Arthur G. Peterson, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, secretary-treasurer. Fletcher M. Green, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Lois Olson, United States Soil Con- 
servation Service, were elected to the executive committee. The 
society will hold a joint session with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, Ohio, December 29-31, 1942. The general 
theme of the meeting will be “Civilization at a Crisis.” At the joint 
session, “National Agricultural Policies of the United Nations,” a 
review of Russian agricultural policies and their historical back- 
ground will be presented by Dr. M. P. Timoshenko, of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford. British methods will be discussed by 
James A. Scott-Watson of Oxford University and now agricultural 
attaché of the British embassy, and policies of the United States 
will be outlined by Doctor Malin. 


A 46-page handbook, The Protection of Cultural Resources 
Against the Hazards of War, issued in February, 1942, will be helpful 
to those concerned with the preservation of libraries, archival in- 
stitutions and museums. The booklet was prepared by the com- 
mittee on conservation of cultural resources of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for ten cents. Other pamphlets 
relating to cultural resources and the war have been issued in the 
“Bulletins of the National Archives” series, and are distributed 
through the National Archives, Washington, D, C. They include 
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The Care of Records in a National Emergency (No. 3), and His- 
torical Units of Agencies of the First World War (No. 4). 


Two letters written by Mrs. Hannah Anderson Ropes from Law- 
rence in 1855-1856 were edited by Charles Lyon Chandler of Phila- 
delphia and published in the June, 1942, issue of The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mrs. Ropes was 
author of the book Six Months in Kansas. By a Lady (Boston, 
John P. Jewett and Co., 1856). 


“Using Volunteers in the Local Historical Society’s Program” is 
the title of the August, 1942, Bulletin of the American Association 
for State and Local History. The twenty-four page article was 
prepared by Loring McMillen, director of the Staten Island His- 
torical Society, and deals with the aims and work of the smaller his- 
torical societies. This Bulletin is one of a series of publications for 
members of the association which should be helpful to the city and 
county historical societies of Kansas. Any local society or indi- 
vidual may join. Further information may be secured from the 
American Association for State and Local History, Box 6101, Wash- 
ington, D. C. N. H. Miller, of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, is membership chairman for Kansas. 


A thirty-three page, illustrated pamphlet entitled, “History of St. 
Catherine’s Parish, Catherine, Kansas,” by the Rev. Matthew Pe- 
kari, was recently printed by the St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy Press of Hays. The town of Catherine was laid out in 
1876 by German colonists who emigrated from the Lower Volga 
region of Russia. 
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Erratum in Volume XI 


Page 159, paragraph 2—According to The Weekly Bulletin, Atchison, July 
11, 1861, the trial run of Thomas Fortune’s steam wagon was made on July 4, 
1861, not 1860. 
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